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Among the “people” problems 
inberent in company growth, 
here are four that call for some 
radical rethinking on the part 
of personnel administrators. 


Company Growth 


Selected Feature Article 


And Personnel Administration: 


GEORGE S. ODIORNE 


University of Michigan 


Prrstars the saddest fact about per- 
sonnel administration is that the old- 
style “personnel movement,” which be- 
gan in the 1920’s and phased out after 
World War II, was too innocent to live. 
Launched in the wave of idealism that 
followed the war to end wars, it .at- 
tracted crusaders and do-gooders of 
high principles and abounding naive- 
te. At that time, some such move- 
ment was undoubtedly needed to rem- 
edy the abuses of callous management 
and socially irresponsible factory man- 
agers, and it did succeed in virtually 
eradicating fatigue from work and in- 
culcating the widespread practice of 
human relations in industry. But over 
the years, most of the stardust has been 
shaken out of personnel administra- 
tion, leaving behind a residue of pro- 
cedures and hard, businesslike prac- 
tices that have made the young man 
who goes into personnel work because 


of “a liking for people” a proverbial 
object of ridicule. 

Probably the single most important 
cause of the maturing of personnel ad- 
ministration has been the phenomenal 
growth of most major companies since 
the end of World War II. Yet, though 
personnel administration has lost 
much of its wide-eyed innocence, it has 
still, for the most part, to catch up with 
this growth phenomenon. In many 
respects, personnel administrators still 
cling to the archaic habits of the twen- 
ties, apparently unaware that their 
primary mission has changed from 
making people happy to making them 
creative and productive. Not all per- 
sonnel administrators seem to realize 
that a growing company imposes some 
special conditions upon them and 
that, when this growth continues un- 
abated (as is usually the case), these 
special conditions become the ordinary 


From, Personnel, January-February, 1960. (Reproduced by permission. Copyrighted, 


1960, American Management As sociation, and courtesy of the author.) 
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‘COMPANY GROWTH AND PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


objectives of personnel management. 

How effectively have personnel ad- 
ministrators adapted themselves to the 
climate of growth? Although a minor- 
ity have sensed the trend and moved 
rapidly into more appropriate pro- 
grams and policy-making fields, far 
too many continue to practice the rites 
of the profession as though nothing 
had changed since 1925. Consequently, 
more and more key personnel func- 
tions have been allocated to other de- 
partments. Organization planning is 
now a special division reporting to a 
non-personnel executive, communica- 
tions fall into the net of the public 
relations director, and executive ap- 
praisals and compensation are divorced 
from the operations of the employee 
relations department. Peter Drucker’s 
harsh warning that personnel would 
become a collection of unrelated func- 
tions compounded of accounting, office 
management, and the handling of vari- 
ous administrative arrangements, be- 
comes more meaningful and pertinent 
as time goes on. 

The fact of the matter is that so long 
as growth remains the corporation’s 
dominant objective, personnel admin- 
istrators must attune their activities to 
it and seek new ways of encouraging 
creativity and productivity. There are, 
today, too few oppressed or exploited 
employees to justify a separate depart- 
ment whose principal efforts are the 
promotion of “health and happiness” 
for bedevilled laborers. 

I am reminded, at this point, of the 
president of an “enlightened” com- 
pany who, not long ago, was looking 
for growth capital. In the course of his 


search for lenders in the money mar- 
kets, he had a talk with a security ana- 
lyst—a common practice for a company 
planning to borrow money through a 
stock issue. Hoping to find a ready 
market for the issues that would pro- 
vide the wherewithal for growth, the 
president ardently sought to gain the 
analyst’s admiration for the company, 
its management, and its prospects, 
Warming up to his mating dance, he 
reeled off all the advantages his com- 
pany had to offer to investors, includ- 
ing “a topflight personnel department 
and excellent management develop- 
ment programs.” With an eye as hard 
as feldspar, the analyst coldly re- 
marked: 

“Mr. X, let’s not waste your time and 
mine talking about irrelevant things 
like personnel and management devel- 
opment. Let’s get down to the essen- 
tials.” 


Personnel Administration: Irrelevant to 
Corporate Growth? 


Though it’s easy to dismiss this as 
the viewpoint of a peculiarly jaundiced 
profession, the fact remains that, in 
most companies, the total personnel 
program is ot at the center of the busi- 
ness in times of growth. All too often, 
it rests on the periphery—a position 
that is especially apparent when 
growth is a company’s major economic 
fact of life. 

Obviously, personnel administrators 
have no business with actually per- 
forming such growth duties as new 
product development, borrowing nion- 
ey, building plants, or negotiating 
mergers. On the other hand, such es- 
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sential steps to growth as manpower 
planning and recruiting, organization 
planning, executive compensation, in- 
centive plans, and the creation of a 
management climate in which innova- 
tion can take place equally obviously 
fall fairly and squarely within their 
purview. Personnei administration, in 
short, must act not as the motor for 
growth, but as the power line through 
which the energy flows. It must be the 
control lever that checks the runaway 
forces of unequal growth or provides 
the impetus for the inert engine. 

Precisely what additional functions 
are required of the personnel adminis- 
trator in a growth company? The an- 
swer I shall suggest to this question 
is based on two assumptions: 

1. Because of its removal from many 
of the pressures inherent in production 
and sales positions, the personnel de- 
partment is able to take the time to get 
at fundamentals before recommending 
action to line management. 

2. Because of its experience and re- 
sponsibility in handling “people” prob- 
lems, the personnel department can 
anticipate any special ones that may 
arise in a growing enterprise and can 
devise programs that will not only pre- 
vent these problems from limiting 
company growth, but will even propel 
the growth movement more quickly 
and with less disruption than would 
have occurred without imaginative 
and intelligent personnel manage- 
ment. 

Of course, these policies and pro- 
grams do not always fall within the 
scope of an “average” personnel pro- 
gram, nor are they within the expe- 


rience of many personnel men. Since 
growth implies frontier breaking, new 
and ingenious measures are required to 
achieve it. 

Among the “people” problems to 


which the personnel administrator can 


provide growth-inducing solutions, 
perhaps the most important are: 
> Manpower planning (especially as re- 
gards quality of manpower). 
> Organization planning. 
Executive compensation. 


> Innovation planning. 


Since these are also among the most 
important administrative problems in 
growth companies, they are serious 
challenges indeed to the personnel ad- 
ministrator. Let us, therefore, examine 
each one more closely. 


Manpower Planning 


With some notable exceptions, most 
manpower planning is limited either 
to turnover analysis, to which very 
little has been added since the begin- 
ning of the century, when Magnus 
Alexander first devised the term and 
the concept, or to simple mathematical 
projections of probable future man- 
power requirements based on the ex- 
perience of the immediate past. But 
when growth plans are afoot, this ele- 
mentary approach is not sufficient. 

What is needed is an intensive study 
of the nature of the growth and the 
means whereby it is to be achieved. 
Hence, the personnel man must calcu- 
late how much of the growth will be 
based on added productivity of capital, 
how much will be contributed by re- 
search and technical people, and how 
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much will come through acquisition 
and merger. 

It goes without saying that if these 
calculations are inaccurate or hap- 
hazard, they can be hopelessly mislead- 
ing. In one company, for example, 
when an expansion plan was an- 
nounced, the personnel department ex- 
trapolated the company’s current em- 
ployment figures and foresaw a great 
management shortage ahead. To fill it 
in advance, personnel recommended 
the establishment of a company execu- 
tive school which was duly built and 
launched with some fanfare. As the ex- 
pansion plan developed, however, it 
turned out that most of the growth 
came through mergers and acquisi- 
tions which included a corps of solidly 
competent managers from the ac- 
quired companies. Thus, the need for 
the volume of managers the school was 
ready to produce never materialized. 
It was quietly folded up, and outside 
courses proved sufficient to take care of 
off-the-job development needs. 

Of course, the exact reverse might 
have happened—the company might 
have acquired companies with inept 
managers who needed schooling, or 
even replacement, on a large scale. 
Neither possibility, however, was fully 
considered in the personnel depart- 
ment’s plans. 

In another company, on the other 
hand, manpower planning was sub- 
jected to Operations Research, with 
the result that the various possibilities 
for manpower requirements were 
quantitatively described with some pre- 
cision and an optimum course of ac- 
tion resulted. In still another organiza- 


tion, the entire college recruiting pro- 
gram was revised to include more en- 
gineers and scientists. Certain colleges 
previously canvassed regularly were 
dropped as being no longer suitable for 
the company’s future needs. Indoctri- 
nation programs were also modified to 
speed up the development of recruits 
so as to make them ready for integra- 
tion into the new growth plan. 

Unfortunately, what we presently 
know about manpower planning tells 
us little about how to forecast future 
manpower requirements in terms of 
quality, as opposed to mere numbers. 
All too often, companies planning for 
expansions in their workforces pro- 
ceed on the assumption that the same 
educational requirements or technical 
know-how that sufficed for the older 
and more static company are also ap- 
plicable to the enlarged one. But 
growth may well require, for example, 
a “harder” kind of manager—one who 
is more profit-minded, more enterpris- 
ing, and, perhaps, a little less con- 
cerned with some of the niceties of the 
cracker-barrel school of human rela- 
tions. This need for toughness rather 
than niceness is well brought out in 
the following comment by one person- 
nel manager: 


Because we were growing so fast, we 
found that a couple of our old “axe men” 
who had been put on the shelf when 
human relations and nice-guy manage- 
ment came on the scene had to be brought 
back into the picture and spotted in some 
important positions. ... New organiza- 
tions and new acquisitions sometimes re- 
quire drastic surgery and harsh measures. 
The old post-war human relations guys 
just didn’t have the guts to cut away the 
fat. But some of our old-fashioned man- 
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agers who had been shuttled into harmless 
positions proved to be just what the situa- 
tion demanded. 


Although this doesn’t mean that 
growth wipes out everything we've 
been hearing about human relations, it 
does mean that we've got to have an 
open mind when it comes to assaying 
the quality of manpower. Who is bet- 
ter qualified for such an assay than 
the personnel administrator? 


Organization Planning 


When personnel departments do any 
organization planning at all, it is most- 
ly of the snapshot variety taken at one 
instant in time. This may provide ex- 
cellent decoration for executive offices, 
but it isn’t germane to growth plan- 
ning. Organization planning for 
growth entails more than slotting peo- 
ple into geometric squares with due 
regard to authority-responsibility and 
span-of-control problems. It requires a 
close working knowledge of new 
product plans which must be tied in 
with the capacities of the supporting 
organization. It requires the perusal of 
proposed acquisitions with a view to 
integrating them into the parent com- 
pany without conflict and confusion. 
It requires that the organization plan- 
ner keep the market and the industry 
under surveillance for any evidence of 
changes that will demand quick or- 
ganizational footwork. 

A specialty chemical company, for 
example, found that its organization 
planning was centered on the fact that 
the life of a product was normally less 
than two years. This meant that the 
organization plan had to be made 


more flexible to permit rapid moves of 
organizational abilities, groups, and 
units to meet the new market needs. 
Quick shifts in research and technical 
marketing organization were made 
possible through organization plan- 
ning based on a “team” concept. 

In still another business marketing 
consumer products, company growth 
was focused on the expansion of new 
product lines. Although market re- 
search studies showed that the poten- 
tial markets did indeed exist, it was 
apparent that each salesman would 
soon be handling so many items that 
he couldn’t possibly push them all ef- 
fectively. While the new product plans 
were still in the laboratory and con- 
sumer test stages, however, the person- 
nel department was mapping out ways 
of reorganizing the company to set up 
a new-product division. Not only did 
personnel provide the geometry for a 
new organization chart based on care- 
ful study and consultation. It also dem- 
onstrated just how it would be able to 
staff the new and enlarged organiza- 
tion. It went to management and 
fought for extra manpower to be hired 
or trained, did some extensive study of 
what each salesman was already doing, 
and came up with a plan that maxi- 
mized growth through new products. 

This, however, was undoubtedly an 
exceptional case. Generally, as a re- 
search vice president comments: 


Most personnel guys don’t know and 
couldn’t care less what the people in re- 
search are working on. As long as the 
research department isn’t hollering for 
more engineers or scientists, the personnel 
department seems to feel it can ignore 
them. The facts are that the personnel 
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people should be keeping up with the aew 
things coming out, and doing a little skull 
work on how these things will affect the 
organization in the future... and maybe 
even beginning to get ready for it. 


Organization planning: for growth 
isn’t just more of the same luncheon 
meat sliced differently. Growth creates 
a world of specialists who are becom- 
ing more and more specialized. With 
the hardening of the categories in re- 
search, development, sales, and manu- 
facturing, the organization planner 
finds that many of his precepts—cop- 
ied from the old infantry handbook or 
handed down without substantial 
change from the organization domi- 
nated by unskilled labor—will not be 
able to solve the problems his manage- 
ment is confronted with. 

Still another aspect of organization 
planning that has thrown personnel 
management out of step has been the 
controversy in recent years over the 
much-discussed “organization man,” 
whose creativity is stifled by conform- 
ity. How much thought have person- 
nel people given to this problem? Says 
one company president: 


I think all management was caught short 
by Whyte’s book on conformity and the 
organization man. My directors have all 
read it and they often ask me about where 
we stand in our organization on con- 
formity. They want our scientists, man- 
agers, and key staff people to feel free 
and creative, and they expect me to make 
sure that the right conditions exist for 
the individual to be able to work at ease 
in the organization. 

Yet I never heard my personnel manager 
say one word about the subject. He hadn’t 
even read the book! I asked him what he 
thought about Chris Argyris’ book the 


other day and he didn’t even know who 
I was talking about. I think it’s a damn 
shame when the company president has 
to tell the personnel manager about the 
latest social science research that affects 
his job. He should be telling me. 


Organization, as the literature im- 
plies, has a substantial effect upon cre- 
ativity. Who is better qualified than the 
personnel manager to devise new ad- 
ministrative approaches that will free 
the creative man from his traditional 
shackles to organizational needs? 


Executive Compensation 


For many years, the personnel de- 
partment’s responsibility for wage and 
salary administration excluded any 
truck with executive salaries. These 
were considered too important and 
too private for the lowly personnel 
staff to handle. Although this atti- 
tude has, by and large, gone by the 
board, personnel managers are still lag- 
ging behind in this area—especially in 
growth companies, where the com- 
pensation of executives who make 
growth happen throws many of the 
older notions of wage and salary ad- 
ministration into a cocked hat. 

A recent study by Dean Abbott of 
the University of Virginia and his col- 
leagues concluded that the executive 
has a unique role in the economy 
which justifies his being paid differ- 
ently from either the owner-manager 
or the hired employee of classical eco- 
nomics. The primary goal of executive 
compensation should be to motivate 
the manager to maximum effort rather 
than simply to pay him for his work. 
In a growth company, this is especially 
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pertinent, for growth is never achieved 
by hired hands—it comes from the to- 
tal involvement of the man in the com- 
pany. Thus, growth companies require 
a higher percentage of executives of 
the type who “make things happen 
and stimulate others to do likewise.” 
Hence, the challenge to personnel men 
is to devise compensation plans that 
exclude office holders who simply pre- 
side over the company’s affairs in fa- 
vor of innovators and leaders of execu- 
tive teams who are not only dissatis- 
fied with the status quo but are also 
capable of changing it. 


Another aspect of salary administra- 


tion was pointed up by Jay Otis of 
Western Reserve University who dis- 
covered that salaries tend to “cluster” 
around certain fair-haired depart- 
ments or activities in a firm. If sales, 
for example, is the favored department, 
the salaries paid to the sales force will 
be found to be higher in the estab- 
lished grade and range than those of 
other departments. In another com- 
pany, the favored department may be 
research and development, or manu- 
facturing. 

Although traditional salary adminis- 
tration practice deplores such apparent 
inequities, such a pattern (on a 
planned basis) might be exactly the 
procedure needed to impel growth. If, 
on the surface, this approach seems to 
be an invitation to chaos, it is simply 
because no imaginative personnel man 
has yet done the required staff work 
to tailor a system whereby executives 
are given the opportunity to win 
“sprint money” for achieving special 
immediate growth goals for their de- 


partments. Would such a plan work? 
Here’s what two company presidents 
with whom I have discussed the idea 
had to say about it: 


Last year the incentive committee of 
our board voted to give special bonuses 
to two of our top managers who had 
achieved some spectacular gains in their 
own areas of the business. It occurred to 
me at the time that if maybe we had 
dangled some of this extra prize money 
—like at the rodeo—in front of other exec- 
utives in charge of activities that needed 
that extra push during the year, they’d 
have busted a gut to carry through too. 
>I asked a few of our top people what 
they thought of setting up special prize 
money for individual department heads 
on a one-time-only basis for unusual gains 
during a fixed period ahead. They almost 
all reacted with enthusiasm. The only 
ones who didn’t were the people who are 
probably our weakest sisters to begin with. 


Devising such a plan, however, is no 
idle exercise to be done on a scratch 
pad in one afternoon. Many attempts 
have been made along these lines and 
subsequently revised or abandoned be- 
cause of public criticism, litigation, or 
internal dissension. The major prob- 
lem is to reconcile the personal interests 
of the executive with his role as trustee 
of the business for the stockholders, 
the employees, and the public. Safe- 
guards are needed also to prevent gra- 
tuitous bonuses from falling to the 
lucky alone, without due regard for 
executive skill, aggressiveness, wis- 
dom, and moral courage. Neverthe- 
less, in growth companies, the motiva- 
tion of competent executives who are 
instrumental to that growth is pri- 
mary. 


Who is better equipped, by training 
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and experience, to deal with the basic 
motivational factors and procedural 
pitfalls of this kind of executive com- 
pensation plan than the personnel ad- 
ministrator? 


Innovation Planning 


The lion’s share of planning for in- 
novation has been done in a growing 
company when policies that attract 
and motivate high-talent personnel 
have been provided. But, as Harbison 
and Hill pointed out in Manpower 
and Innovation in American Industry, 
“sreater use of high-talent manpower 
is only one consequence of the rate of 
innovation in an economy.” When in- 
novation on a planned and large-scale 
basis hits a going concern, it has many 


effects on personnel—all too few of 


which are planned for with an eye to 
averting unfortunate consequences. 

New ideas, regardless of their form 
or source, have disruptive effects on 
employees. The most obvious of these 
is that the organization gets larger, 
with the result that there are more 
layers of communications and thus 
more possibilities of misunderstand- 
ing, conflict, and confusion. Since com- 
munications are normally considered a 
personnel reponsibility, it falls to the 
personnel man to consider the possible 
effects of growth on communications 
throughout the organization. Though 
admittedly, this is a difficult thing to 
predict, that is no reason for conclud- 
ing that it cannot be done. 

Another area for personnel study 
and action in the realm of innovation 
planning is the effect of change on in- 
terpersonal relations. For example: 
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In an electromechanical products com- 
pany, the research and development de- 
partment invented a complex product, 
tested it, and started it into production. 
Shortly afterward, a great squabble de- 
veloped over who should have jurisdiction 
over the new product. The research people 
insisted on having extensive authority over 
specifications and manufacturing processes 
because “the bugs aren’t out of it.” The 
manufacturing and engineering people 
insisted that they would ask for whatever 
advice they needed. “Don’t call us—we’ll 
call you,” the engineers proposed. In the 
ensuing debate, several key men resigned. 


Despite the assertions of the oppos- 
ing parties that the intractable people 
opposing them constituted the root of 
the problem, the real trouble was 
caused by the company’s failure to 
plan for the acceptance of new ideas. 
As the British scientist, Sir Josiah 
Stamp, once remarked: “If an idea hits 
a society which is not geared to being 
so struck, it can cause great damage. 
On the other hand, if the society is al- 
ready in forward motion the idea will 
have the salutary effect of impelling it 
ahead even faster.” 

The following examples illustrate 
three situations where innovation can 
be disruptive. 


>A new marketing plan is proposed 
which drastically affects the sales organi- 
zation and its present practices. Since it 
alters advertising budgets, calls for new 
display techniques which the salesmen 
must carry out, and a change in pricing 
which will alter the salesmen’s present 
income, it meets all-out resistance. 

& A staff department responsible for the 
development of better methods of quality 
control introduces a radical departure in 
sampling-inspection systems. Plant man- 
agers, without full knowledge of the un- 
derlying mathematics of the system, give 
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it the cold shoulder and continue to use 
the old pattern until they receive direct 
orders from above to install the new plan. 
For more than a year the plan gets grudg- 
ing usage. In many locations, it never has 
a fair trial and is reported by the plant 
people to be unworkable. 

> An industrial engineering department 
is established and a topflight manager 
hired. The department goes to work im- 
mediately to improve methods in the 
plant, to establish cost-control systems, and 
to automate several assembly lines. Re- 
sistance rises and increases among line 
people. Finally, it reaches the president 
who is advised by his principal lieutenants 
to get rid of the offending department. 
Reluctantly, he fires the whole crew of 
industrial engineers. Most of the projects 
which they started, all badly needed, are} 
abandoned. 


Any working executive or staff man 
could cite hundreds of similar exam- 
ples, all pointing up what happens 
when an organization has not been 
conditioned to accept and adopt new 
ideas. Yet, an unfavorable climate to 
new ideas can be changed by intelli- 
gent, planned action. And often this 
change of attitude and climate can be 
initiated by the personnel department. 
In one large food company, for in- 
stance, the growth plans and aspira- 
tions of the company were the topics of 
company-wide meetings over a five- 
year period. Coupled with individual 
incentives for growth and new ideas, 
the old, static climate was rejuvenated. 
Said the research director: 

> Five years ago we had our desk drawers 

filled with completed projects waiting 

their turn with the rest of the organiza- 
tion for manufacturing and marketing. 

Today the pressure from general managers 


and line people upon us to “invent some- 
thing tomorrow” is tremendous. 


What specific actions can personnel 
administrations take to foster such a 
climate of innovation? Among them 
we might list: 

> Disseminating, by means of training 

courses, conferences, and special informa- 

tion channels, the company’s growth plans 
throughout the organization. 

> Changing standards of selection and 

promotion so that men who “make things 

happen” will be moved up fast. 

®& Making salary policies flexible enough 

to reward the authors of new ideas as 

well as the men who carry them out. 

Devising and installing sanctions 

against obstruction, delay, inertia, and 

laziness by making such behavior a basis 
for unfavorable appraisal and performance 


rating. 

& Studying organizational structure and 

functions to eliminate rigidity and to per- 

mit maximum freedom and scope to the 
creative man and the innovator. 

> Training the organization in cost re- 

duction and profit improvement. 

In sum then, we have seen that 
company growth has changed the em- 
phasis in personnel administration 
from morale to creativity and pro- 
ductivity—a change that has caught 
many personnel men busy solving the 
wrong problem. And even though 
companies may not continue to grow 
as rapidly as they have done over the 
past 10 years (nothing grows that fast 
forever), we must expect that the new 
emphasis upon creativity and produc- 
tivity will go on regardless, an empha- 
sis that points to a basic change in di- 
rection for personnel administration 
henceforth. 

Certainly, to many line managers it 
will come as a vast relief not to be con- 
fronted with “It’s good for morale,” as 
the stock justification for everything 
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from coffee breaks to tinted office tele- 
phones. Justifying such refinements on 
the basis of their contribution to crea- 
tivity and greater productivity may be 
reducing things to more specific and 


tangible terms. After all, we can always 


ask the creative man, “Just what, 
specifically, have you created re- 
cently?” 

It’s also entirely possible that, by 
focusing its efforts on creativity and 


productivity, the personnel depart- 
ment will coincidentally stumble upon 
the very thing it has been waving its 
butterfly net at all these years without 
so far managing to capture a single 
specimen—our old friend morale. At 
all events, there’s now a fair amount of 
evidence that people who are busy pro- 
ducing something useful and tapping 
their own inventive skills are normally 
quite free of discontent. 


Today’s Office: A Decorator’s Dream 


Comparep To the drab, improperly ventilated, and dimly lit office of 20 years ago, 
today’s office is a veritable palace. Two major factors have contributed to this meta- 
morphosis: (1) The shortage of clerical help precipitated by World War II, and (2) 
the finding that clerical employees are usually more efficient when working in a 


pleasing and comfortable environment. 


Some of the more prominent trends in the drive to improve the appearance and 
functionality of the office, according to a recent National Office Management Associ- 


ation survey, are: 
Painted walls (often in pastel colors) 
Composition flooring 
Fluorescent lighting 
Sound control 
Air conditioning 
Temperature control 
Increased space allocation 
Wood furniture in private offices 
Metal furniture in general offices 


Dull or medium-dull gloss finishes on desks 

A small percentage of offices also reported having a music system which, in most 
cases, was rented from a commercial operator. In all, 35 NOMA chapters participated 
in the survey, representing a wide variety of businesses in Canada and in the Eastern, 
East Central, West Central, Southern, and Western sections of the United States. 
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Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of “P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


IIder books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 

are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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NOTES 


FINANCIAL INCENTIVES FOR MANAGEMENT. ~ R. C. SMYTH. 
McGraw+Hill Book Company, 1960. 309 pages. $8.50. 


The President of Smyth & Murphy Associates, who has had extensive experience in 
consulting on problems of management compensation, presents a book built out of his 
large fund of experience with many companies and programs. He begins, appropriately, 
with an introductory piece on the basic objectives of a management compensation 
plan, both from the viewpoint of the owners of the business and that of the managerial 
personnel — and this is reinforced by a springboard chapter on organizational analy- 
sis. The sequence of the book follows with these nine key chapters: (1) Evaluation 
of Management Positions, (2) Determination of Salary Ranges, (3) Salary Administra- 
tion and Control, (4) Executive Incentive Bonus Plans, (5) Supervisory Incentive 
Bonus Plans, (6) Salesmen’s Incentive Bonus Plans, (7) Case Examples of Incentive 
Bonus Plans, (8) Stock Option and Stock Purchase Plans, and (9) Deferred Compen- 
sation. Tables, graphs, and charts aid in clarification of the presentations. 


Particularly valuable, too, is the appendix of more than 100 pages which feature 
documentary exhibits of management compensation programs and provisions of twenty 
(20) companies, including Corning Glass Works, General Motors, Glidden Company, 
Trans World Airlines, Johns-Manville, American Brake Shoe, and others. The various 
exhibits are featured to correspond with the special compensation plans which Mr. 
Smyth describes in the key chapters of the book. 
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LEADERSHIP, PSYCHOLOGY, AND ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR. 8B. M. BASS. 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. 548 pages. $6.50. 


Written as a text in social psychology, this book is clearly a significant contribution 
to the inter-disiciplinary approach in understanding leadership and behavior. View- 
points and data are drawn from the fields of sociology, industrial management, his- 
tory, philosophy, anthropology, and other disciplines — as well as from the combina- 
tion of laboratory, field, and survey research on leadership and behavior. In a sense, 
Dr. Bass provides us with an omnibus of research and writing in this field over a 
span of years. 


The seven main sections of the book are well designed, as follows: (1) Introduction 
— to the nature and theory of behavior; (2) Attractiveness and Effectiveness — of 
groups in organizational milieu; (3) Leadership and Interaction — leaders and leader- 
ship, measurement and evaluation of leadership, leadership and group effectiveness, 
and motivation to attempt leadership; (4) Ability to Lead — ability and persuasive 
leadership, development and transfer of ability to lead, and management development; 
(5) Coercive and Permissive Leadership — power and coercive leadership, ability, 
power, and permissive leadership; (6) Status and Esteem — status and leadership, 
esteem and leadership, and, conflict; (7) Situations, Individuals, and Interaction — 
potential, group effectiveness, overcoming ineffectiveness due to lack of interaction, 
leadership during emergencies, and other essentials. The book is rich in 
bibliographic references and citations to special studies. 
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LABOR TURNOVER: CALCULATION AND COST. F. J. GAUDET. 
American Management Ass’n., 1960. 111 pages. $3.50(35.25 non-members.) 


This AMA Research Study No. 39, authored by the Director of the Laboratory of 
Psychological Studies, Stevens Institute of Technology, is a welcome addition to the 
literature of personnel management. Dr. Gaudet performs three tasks very well: 

(1) draws together the scattered research and writings in the field, (2) presents 
orderly and practical approaches and techniques by which line managers and person- 
nel practitioners can deal with the problem of turnover, and (3) provides us with 
valuable graphs and charts relative to the analysis of personnel turnover. 


In this why, what, and how of turnover, Dr. Gaudet presents the subject in this 
sequence of four principal chapters: (1) Methods of Measuring Labor Tumover — 
terminology and definitions, basic formulas, English and Australian measures, fre- 
quency of measuring turnover, and meaningful comparisons of turnover; (2) Caleu- 
lating the Cost of Labor Turnover — why costs are calculated, replacement cost _ 
calculation method, the survey method, British techniques, and comparison of various 
techniques; (3) Beyond the Statistics: Related Factors in Labor Tumover — relation- 
ships of absenteeism, accidents, size of company, and universal employee factors to 
turnover; and (4) Attacking the Labor Tumover Problem — can turnover be reduced, 
general approaches to the problem, special techniques for reducing turnover, effect 
of the business cycle, and the future and reduction of turnover. 
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COOPERATION AND CONFLICT IN INDUSTRY.  F. A. MAGOUN. 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. 258 pages. $4.50. 


The author, for many years Associate Professor of Human Relations at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and a consultant, leader, and lecturer in the field of human 
relations, presents this theme: ‘‘Cooperation is a relationship in which each partic- 
ipant wholeheartedly contributes his special abilities, and on his particular level, 
for the mutual benefit of everyone concerned. Cooperation cannot become a group 
practice until it is first an individual conviction. It is first of alla state of mind, 
not a set of techniques. The question is how to bring about the state of mind.”’ 


The theme is carried through in a sequence of chapters, as follows: (1) The Need for 
Cooperation, (2) The Pyramid of Man’s Needs, (3) Types of Behavior, (4) Types of 
Leadership, (5) The Nature of Cooperation and of Conflict, (6) Understanding and a 
Self-Respecting Status, (7) Prerequisites for Cooperation, and (8) Good Method. Dr. 
Magoun draws upon various sources of evidence in the presentations. Additional 
chapters on cooperation and conflict are presented in discussions of the ‘‘Papermaker 
Case,”’ the ‘Mayflower Shoe”’ Works Council Case, and the ‘‘Cavalier Mill Strikes.’’ 
The dynamics of these situations is well conveyed in each case. 


Three appendices are featured: (1) Lessons to be Learned From the ‘‘Cavalier”’ 
Strike, (2) Prerequisites for Cooperation, and (3) Methods and Procedures for 
Cooperation. Well-designed charts are also featured in the book. 


(B-—60—4) 


PRINCIPLES OF STAFF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
W. S. ELSBREE AND E, E. REUTTER, JR. 
Bur. of Pub., Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1959. 55 pages. $1.00. 


This monograph is a product of a special seminar on personnel administration con- 
ducted at Teachers College, Columbia University. The participants were experienced 
school administrators and concerned themselves, in this seminar, with the task of 
distilling from the management literature the statements which would best express 
guiding principles of personnel administration. 


The book presents the findings in six main sections — one general and five opera- 
tional aspects: (1) Basic Principles, (2) Obtaining Personnel — job description, 
recruitment, and selection; (3) Utilizing Personnel — assignment, orientation, general 
working conditions; (4) Compensating Personnel — salary, insurance, paid leave; 
(5) Developing Personnel — professional growth, evaluation, records, and (6) Separa- 
ting Personnel — involuntary separation and voluntary separation. The many hours of 
research, discussion, and analysis in this seminar produced 54 principles — 14 of 
which were of general application to all personnel policies and 40 related to the 
special operational sections. Each statement of principle is presented succinctly on 
a separate page, and it is then developed for further identification of the rationale 
and for amplification. The monograph, produced through the group effort of some 
twenty educational administrators, should be of value to school administrators, local 
government officials, and for those at the state legislative level concerned with 
public school staffing and personnel administration. 

(B-60-5) 


DO THEY UNDERSTAND YOU? WESLEY WIKSELL. 
Macmillan Company, 1960. 200 pages. $4.95, 


A nationally known lecturer on oral communication and a communication consultant 
for many companies presents this ‘‘Guide to Effective Oral Communication’? — with 
particular focus on its importance in employer-employee relationships. The benefits to 
be gained from effective communication in business and industrial activities are 
convincingly presented throughout. 


Dr. Wiksell has designed the book in four major parts, as follows: Part I, Communi- 
cation Problems and Responsibilities — with chapters on ‘‘The Importance of Commu- 
nication in Your Job,’’ ‘tYour Rating in Communication,’’ and ‘Problems in Commu- 
nicating.’’ Part Il, Talking to Your iin — with chapters on the fundamental aspects 
of speaking, environmental factors, positive attitudes and habits in talking, and 
‘Watch Your Words.’’ Part III, Listening to Your Men — ‘‘Listening: the Most Over- 
looked Tool of Management,”’’ additional chapters on physical and environmental 
factors, attitudes and habits in listening, and ‘Hearing Words is Not Enough.” ; 
Part IV, on Patterns for Communicating, includes significant chapters on ‘‘Conversing 
With Your Men,’’ ‘‘Conferring With Each One of Your Men in Planned Contacts,”’ 
‘‘Leading and Participating in Conferences,’’ ‘'Giving Talks,’’ and ‘‘Talking Over 
the Telephone.’’ 


The book features practical check lists, quizzes, drawings, pointers and tips on 


effective oral communication, lists of selected readings, and other aids which add to 
its readability and practicableness. (B-60-—6) 
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ABSENTEEISM. MARJORIE BROOK SHIRE. 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Los Angeles, 1960. 
75 pages. $.75. 


This new publication, in the Institute’s series of Popular Pamphlets, deals with a 
problem of universal concern in industrial enterprises. Professor Brookshire, an 
economist associated with the faculty of San Diego State College, presents the sub- 
ject well in this brief publication. She was assisted by a management official of the 
Cannon Electric Company and by a union official of the United Automobile, Aircraft, 
and Agricultural Implement Works (Local 811), who reviewed the material dealing with 
the Cannon Electric absenteeism program. 


The ten content chapters (followed by chapters on conclusions and suggestions for 
further readings,) include discussions on the definition and meaning of absenteeism, 
absenteeism in India, Soviet Union, Mexico, Great Britain and the Commonwealth, the 
problem in the United States, costs of absenteeism, management approaches — the 
disciplinary approach and the broadly constructive approach, unions and control of 
absenteeism, the lessons derived from arbitration rulings, and the experience of the 
Cannon Electric Company. The author offers these guidelines for company policies 
in regard to absenteeism: ‘‘(1) relate benefits to absence control, (2) formulate a 
clear and well-thought-out system, (3) inform supervisors of the nature, details, and 
objectives of the absence-control program, (4) inform the employees, (5) seek the 
cooperation of the union, (6) administer the program consistently and without discrim- 
ination, and (7) make changes as these appear desirable or necessary.’’ 


(B-60-7) 


NEW FOUNDATIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY. M. J. VINCENT AND 
J. MAYERS. 


D. Van Nostrand Company, 1959. 456 pages. $6.00, 


The authors, eminent in the fields of sociology and economics, present as the theme 
of the book. . .“‘the contest of power group relationships — the role of unions, man- 
agement, and the government — in the industrial situation.’’ While the book is 
designed for college and university students of industrial sociology, it should war- 
rant a place in the company library because of its value to trainees and practitioners 
on the company’s industrial relations staff. By drawing from extensive studies and 
resources the book bridges theory and practice. 


The more than thirty chapters move in sequence from the basic meaning of work in 
society to the emerging concern for automation in modern industry. The authors pre- 
sent the full scope of industrial sociology, as evidenced in the range of chapters 
dealing with the following: social psychology of work relations, specialization and 
productivity, incentives and motivation, sources of labor supply, status, bureaucracy, 
collective bargaining, union power and weakness, formal and informal organization, 
security, leisure and abundance, mobility — and labor, management, and government 
as forces. There are also appropriate chapters on the functions of the executive, 
labor relations, and work-supervisory sociology. 


Extensive bibliographies, chapter summaries, questions for review and discussion, 
and detailed indexes are featured in this book. 
(B-60-8) 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING HUMAN PERSONALITIES. R. W. LEEPER AND 
P. MADISON. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. 439 pages. $5.50. 


The authors express the theme of this book as an organizational theory of personality 
— one which incorporates the approach to problems of psychotherapy, and one which 
is drawn from the psychological research studies concerned with simpler processes of 
personality — and the two leading to a conception of personality in terms of complex, 
dynamically organized processes and goal-directed activities. The object is to unify 
these two streams of thought and research for a fresher conception of personality, 
state the authors. 


The three main sections of the book are designed to cover: (1) Personality in Every- 
day Life, (2) Main Sources for a Better Understanding of Personality, and (3) The 
Emerging Understanding of Personality. The discussions move from, first, our every- 
day concepts about personality, second, to a better understanding of personality 
through psychotherapy, anthropological data, and through experimental psychology. 
The book devotes much to the third section and features these chapters: Personality 
as a Matter of How We Perceive Life Situations; The Motivational Aspect of Person- 
ality; The Basic Motives in Personality; Emotional Richness and Emotional Poverty; 
Personality Development in Childhood; The Nature of Personality Habits; How 
Personality Habits Are Learned and Used; Unity, Disunity, and Conflict; The 
Changing of Personality; and, finally, The Possibilities Ahead. 


(B-60-9) 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ON BUSINESS: PRODUCT AND POTENTIAL. 
R. A. DAHL, MASON HAIRE, AND P. F. LAZARSFELD. 
Columbia University Press, 1959, 185 pages. $3.00. 


The three essays in this book attempt ‘'to reveal the richness of business as a subject 

for social research and the capacity of the social sciences to unearth these riches.’ 

The three writers, eminent social scientists, examine the potential of psychology, 

sociology, political science, and other social sciences to the study of business as a 
rofessional undertaking. The volume is an outgrowth of the Ford Foundation’s 
rogram in Economic Development and Administration. 


Robert A. Dahl presents an essay on ‘‘Business and Politics: a Cultural Appraisal 
of Political Science.’’ He contends that the role of business in the political system 
should be a matter of central concern to political scientists, and points out that they 
have largely confined their writings on business to the field of government regulation. 
Continuing with the Columbia University Press description of the book — ‘‘Mason 
Haire gives a resume of the general characteristics of industrial psychology and moti- 
vation research and examines them in terms of their conceptual history and the 
research problems they contain.’’ And, ‘Paul Lazarsfeld reviews some of the ideas 
and data available for work on significant aspects of the sociology of business which 
have been disregarded, and indicates the need for and suggests approaches to the 
empirical study of individual choices or decisiona.’’? Dr. Dahl is Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science at Yale University, Dr. Haire is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of California, and Dr. Lazarsfeld is Professor of Sociology at 
Columbia University. The authors provide extensive references for further reading. 


(B-60—10) 


INSIDE A SENSITIVITY TRAINING GROUP. I. R. WESCHLER AND 
JEROME REISEL. 


Inst. of Ind. Rel., Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles, 1959. 133 pages. $2.00. 


This publication, Number 4 in the Institute’s Monograph Series, is a study which 
“‘describes and analyzes the complex, challenging relationships between a trainer and 
members of one of his training groups.’’ The setting in this study involved a course 
in ‘‘Leadership Principles and Practice’’ offered at the UCLA School of Business 
Administration, 24 graduate students (average age 23.6 years), and meeting twice a 
week for thirty sessions. They were required to develop small-group projects, take 
quizzes, and keep a diary to be turned in upon completion of the course. These 
diaries of the trainees constitute the raw material of this research study, and they 
indicated the participants’ perceived feelings, opinions, and reactions to the sessions 
as the course progressed. Other psychological analyses of these reflections, by a 
clinical psychologist, reinforced the research effort. 


The study is presented in ‘'Thirty Days of Crisis and Growth,’’ which with intensive 
analysis of personal behavior and inter-personal relations, deals with their feelings 
and reactions to events that transpired in the course. The bulk of the content is 
presented in verbatim accounts from the diary entries and the observations and intro- 
spective comments of the trainer. There follows a chapter on the trainer’s observa- 
tions three years later — with successive groups — on the search for guidelines for 
a trainer’s effectiveness in a sensitivity training program. A selected bibliography 
on sensitivity training is included in this volume. (B-60—11) 


INDUSTRIAL MAN. W. L. WARNER AND N. H. MARTIN. 
Harper & Brothers, 1959, 580 pages. $6.50. 


The editors have assembled a collection of articles which well describe the sub-title 
of this book — ‘‘. . .Businessmen and Business Organizations.’’ The more than forty 
(40) articles, drawn from a cross-section of sources inthe literature of management, 
provide the reader with an omnibus of selected writings in this field. 


‘*Businessmen and Business Life’’ serves as the opening theme and springboard to 
the volume. It is concerned with understanding the businessman and his problems 
and dilemmas, the structure of business enterprise and the changing role of the exec- 
utive, and relationships to workers and the community. Five articles deal with ‘‘The 
Personalities of Managers,’’ six articles relate to ‘‘The Career Line: Occupational 
and Social Mobility,’’ and, four deal with ‘'The Goals and Tasks of Management.’’ 
More or less the same number of contributions relate to the other major chapters on 


“Industrial Hierarchies,’? ‘‘Managers, Workers, and Supervisors,’ ‘‘Conflict and 
Cooperation: Unions and Management,’’ ‘‘Industry, Society, and the Business Execu- 
tive,’’ ‘'Management Ideologies,’’ and, ‘‘Issues and Dilemmas.’’ The distinguished 


contributors include Peter Drucker, William H. Whyte, W. Lloyd Warner, Norman H. 
Martin, E. Wight Bakke, James C. Worthy, and others. 


Notes on the authors, about 250 selected bibliographic references, and some 30 charts 
and tables add to the value of this volume. 


(B-60-12) 
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A NORWEGIAN CONTRIBUTION TO MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. 

E. WIGHT BAKKE. 
Norwegian Sch. of Economics and Bus. Adm., The Administration Research 
Foundation, Bergen, 1959. 176 pages. $2.50.(May be procured in U.S. through 
the Yale Labor and Management Center, 333 Cedar Street, New Haven 11, Conn.) 


The volume represents a comprehensive evaluation study, conducted by the author, 
which followed a series of advanced management courses for top managers in Norway 
and which is comparable to the Harvard Advanced Management Practices program. 


Through a series of interviews with the approximate 100 members who completed the 
course, and the use of criteria concerned with needs and expectancies of the individ- 
uals and criteria concerned with general requirements for organizational effectiveness 
and personal development, Dr. Bakke conducted this intensive evaluation. The inter- 
views were not only with the individual but also with his immediate superior, one or 
more persons from among his associates, and'one or more of his subordinates in order 
to determine their perceptions of the effect of the program upon the man and his work. 
The main criteria were further developed into a number of sub-criteria. The results are 
presented in two major chapters: one on personal benefits gained by the individual 
participant, and one on benefits to the companies. Additional chapters deal with the 
evaluation of the program and all its components, and with the objectives, selection 
of participants, resources, length of the course, and other factors. The conclusions 
are well presented, and the questionnaire utilized and other tables and summaries are 
very profitable for those interested in the evaluation of a management development 


program. (B-60-13) 


MANAGEMENT’S RIGHT TO MANAGE. G. W. TORRENCE. 
Bur. of National Affairs, Inc., 1960. 109 pages. $12.50. 


Mr. Torrence devotes the book to the key questions of our time: What rights are we 
talking about? Why are management rights important? What has happened to manage- 
ment rights — in general, and, in specific areas? Do we know how they come to be 
lost? Is there a sound approach toward the preservation of management rights? And, 
in essence the entire book is devoted to discussion of these key questions. 


Rights are not absolute — for, first, they grow out of management’s sense of what is 
right and wrong, just or unjust, and, second, management is answerable to several 
audiences: owners, customers, and employees. The question of management’s rights 
is not one of dramatics or public appeal; it is the practical matter of the prerogative 
of management to run its business efficiently and profitably. And, in discussing what 
has happened to management rights, the facts are shown in various decisions and 
rulings of arbitrators. Thus, Mr. Torrence provides a balanced view to these presen- 
tations. Part 4 of the book comprises the major portion of the volume and deals with 
the rights in specific areas — transfers, workloads, discipline, schedules, overtime, 
enforcement of rules, bargaining units, and other main areas. As for the loss of 
management’s rights, he traces these to default, poor judgment, poor language, failure 
to uphold supervision, poor practices, and limited ability at negotiation. The author 
concludes with a very practical inventory of management rights, and a self-audit for a 
company, in assessing its approach to preserving management rights. 


(B-60-14) 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS HERE AND NOW. AMAMGT. REPORT 34. 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASS’'N. 


American Management Ass'n, 1959. 123 pages. $3.00 ($2.00 members). 


In this report, based on papers presented at AMA’s 1959 Midwinter Personnel Confer- 
ence, we find the trends, issues, and practices presented in three main parts of the | 
volume: (I) Problems and Prospects, (II) Programs and Practices, and (III) The Making 
of Managers. The following contributions are presented under (I): ‘*Current Issues 

in Industrial Relations: a Positive Approach;’’ ‘‘Collective Bargaining and the Pro- 
posed Labor Legislation;’’ ‘'The Discipline Case: Is the Arbitrator Management’s 
Friend?’’ and, an ‘Industrial Relations Forum.’’ 


The contributions within part II, concerned with programs and practices, include: 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company’s approach to ‘‘Teamwork in Personnel and Pub- 
lic Relations;’’ Gould-National Batteries’ program of ‘‘Effective Communication at 
Low Cost;’’ ‘'Televising Employee Communications’’ at Hallamore Electronics Com- 
pany; ‘‘Reorganizing for Decentralization’’ in Stop & Shop, Inc.; and, the General 
Foods Company effort of ‘tRe-evaluating the Position Evaluation Program.”’ 


The concluding part, on management development, includes four presentations: 
‘*‘Management Development and the Coming Managerial Crisis’’ by C. W. V. Meares; 
‘Growing Career Managers in Army Ordnance’’ by Truman G. Benedict; ‘‘The Climate 
Must Be Right’’ by James Hayes; and, ‘'To Be a Leader’’ by Charles M. Simmons. 
They provide a good cross-section and perspective of issues and problems in making 


of managers. (B-—60-15) 
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PERIODICAL 


ARTICLES 


Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 
the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 

“P MA”. 


From time to time “P M A” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


COMPANY GROWTH AND PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION.  G. S, ODIORNE. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 1, Jan-Feb, 1960. Pages 32-41, 


While World War II and the phenomenal growth of many companies actually brought a 
new era in personnel inanagement, many personnel administrators do not realize that 
a growing company imposes special conditions on them. For failure to shift its 
approach to keep pace with corporate growth objectives, the personnel program is 
often out on the periphery rather than in the center of things. 


To move to the more significant position of being ‘‘in’’ on the company growth objec- 
tives and movement, the personnel department has to perform much more in these 

main areas: (1) manpower planning, (2) organization planning, (3) executive compen- 
sation, and (4) innovation planning. In each of these Dr. Odiorne sees ‘‘people’’ prob- 
lems to which the personnel administrator can provide growth- inducing solutions. He 
must forecast and calculate needs in regard to manpower as well as show the kind of 
planning strategies by which to recruit the most promising employees. In organiza- 
tional planning he must be knowledgable of shifts which require different skills, team 
unit concept, specialization needs, and the best environment for releasing creative 
abilities. He needs to know more of the emerging concepts of executive compensation 
and contribute to a salary administration system for executives who are on the payroll 
to ‘make things happen and stimulate others to do likewise.’’ And, finally, he must 
make a needed contribution to motivation of high-talent personnel if innovation is to 
be sparked. 


(1-60) 


THE PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ADVISORY SERVICE IN GT. BRITAIN. 
M. TOWY-EVANS. 
Int. Labor Review. Vol. 81, No. 2, Feb. 1960. Pages 125-139, 


The Service is composed of a small staff of personnel experts attached individually to 
the Ministry of Labour’s Regional Controllers, but reporting to the central office. This 
direct and practical approach enables the Service to cooperate closely with under- 
takings in all parts of the country and to adapt its methods to the needs of each case. 
The account presents the historical background of the Service, its status and relations 
with other bodies in the field, the work of the Service, and other considerations. 


For the most part the activities of the Personnel Management Advisory Service fall 
into three groups: (1) the provision of information to individual enterprises, and of 
opportunities for discussion of their problems. . .This aspect of the work has been 
carried out by visits to firms and other establishments so that information has been 
given and discussed in terms of the practical work situation; (2) the organization of 
study-group activities such as conferences, courses or discussion groups; and, 

(3) special projects designed or organized at the national or regional level. In terms 
of volume, the Service makes about 3,000 visits annually to more than 2,000 manufac- 
turing firms. Many of these resulting in continuing contacts. Much of the time of a 
Service advisor is spent with firms which are too small to employ a full-time personnel 
officer, and about 200 small firms (having less than 250 workers) are visited in a typ- 
ical year. The advisor counsels the firm on policies, human relations problems, 
relations with trade unions, organization of personnel department, and other matters. 


(2-60) 


PERSONNEL POLICIES: FRAMEWORK FOR MANAGEMENT DECISIONS. 
E. C. MILLER. 
Management Review. Vol. 49, No. 1, Jan 1960, Pages 20-26, 


As a management consultant with extensive experience, Mr. Miller has encountered 
expressions such as these at various times: ‘‘Personnel policies are unnecessary 
restrictions on our freedom of action. . .It’s a waste of money to have written personnel 
policies; everyone around here knows how to handle personnel situations. . I don’t 
want to commit myself in advance; I think each personnel problem muct be handled on 
its own merits.’’ But, organizations reach a size that written personnel policies are 
needed as a basis for decision-making. 


The author discusses (1) developing personnel policies, (2) participation in policy- 
making, (3) issuing the policy, (4) making room for exceptions, and (5) application and 
revision of policies. The personnel function is no different from the company’s legal, 
financial, marketing, or other functions — for here, too, decisions must be tested in 
terms of their consequences and in light of policies and criteria. Mr. Miller places 
considerable stress on the communication of personnel policies, and asserts that they 
must be known and understood before they can be fully effective as guides to action 
and as aspects of ‘‘company atmosphere.’’ There must be broad distribution of person- 
nel policies. ‘‘Written personnel policies can help an organization to achieve consist- 
ency and.fairness in its treatment of its employees and can make possible the economy 
of operations that results when the broadest possible range of decisions are made 

routine and easily delegated. (3-60) 
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ENTER THE PERSONNEL GENERALIST. H. R. KNUDSON, JR. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 2, Mar-Apr. 1960. Pages 33-41. 


At Raytheon’s Wayland Laboratory a qualified personnel administrator is assigned to 
each significant group of employees within the organization. He is supported by a 
small central personnel unit of specialists, reports to line officials rather than a per- 
sonnel director, and performs all of the personnel functions for his group with the. 
exception of clerical functions and recruiting. Insofar as the employees of his group 
are concerned, he is the ‘'personnel department.’’ 


This setup is accepted by management and employees alike, in large measure because 
of better rapport, improved communication, and well qualified personnel representa- 
tives. Problems can be anticipated and handled in advance, the close contact possi- 
ble gives the representative a more intimate knowledge of the people involved, more 
and better information can be disseminated to employees and supervisors, and atten- 
tion to employees’ personal problems can often increase their productivity. Free from 
burdensome paper work, the personnel generalist can bring to bear his broad experience 
and is not restricted by a limited specialist background or point of view. 


Against these advantages are listed three disadvantages: difficulty of maintaining a 
uniform and consistent personnel program, cost, and difficulty in finding capable per- 
sonnel gerneralists. While Raytheon’s concept of the personnel generalist still has to 
meet the test of time, all indications are that it will prove to be more effective than 
the traditional method of specialist organization. ( , 
4-60 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. G. S. ODIORNE. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 38, No. 10, Maz. 1960. Pages 366-369. 


The special competencies of public relations people in industrial relations programs 
can be helpful. However, their skills in communication media is not enough, and it is 
important that they know some basic things about employee relations. 


Dr. Odiorne holds these four points to be particularly essential if the public relations 
staff is to be effective in contributing to the company’s industrial relations program: 
(1) it must, first, gain a clear image of ‘the employee’’ — it must understand that the 
typical employee is better educated and more aware of the influences in his work envi- 
ronment and in company life; (2) PR treads dangerous ground in being too strongly 
anti-union — for in too many instances it looks upon unions as a sinister conspiracy 
rather than the legally recognized representatives of the employees and, accordingly, 
tends to be imprudent in its statements; (3) if PR people are to work on employee rela- 
tions matters, they should understand the industrial relations philosophy, outlook, and 
program — and develop their communications accordingly for the employee audience; 
and (4) PR should avoid ‘'class’’ forms of communication — that is, avoid portraying 
management as a superior class. The author conteads that management is an activity 
in the organization and not a class of people. What is needed most is better internal 
communication between the PR and the IR people on matters affecting employee rela- 
tions and to get PR to overcome its inexperience and unrealism in industrial relations. 


(5-60) 


THE COMPANY EMPLOYMENT IMAGE. S. W. GELLERMAN. 
Management Review. Vol. 49, No. 3, Man 1960. Pages 4-8 71-77. 


There is a shift in the classical pattern to a new pattern in attracting needed talent to 
an organization. The name and reputation of a company is an expression of status _ 
symbol in its way as is any other institution. And, the reputation constitutes what is 
known as its ‘‘employment image.’’ This is more than a matter of recruiting and hiring. 
It is, in effect, the whole true character of the company. To the outsider it is the com- 
posite of the company’s working customs, the way in which people think about their 
responsibilities, the values, stereotypes — and other impressions which are conveyed. 


The impressions are built up, generally, through (1) contacts with employees, 

(2) reputation of its products or services, (3) rumor, gossip, and ‘‘incidents,’ and 

(4) advertising and public relations. Mr. Gellerman develops the theme of plain and 
fancy image-building and the survey techniques for determining how images are gained. 
The role of the personnel department is a significant one among the forces in changing 
or updating an image, both in its employee relations program and in community rela- 
tions. Its role reinforces that of others in the company in encouraging personal con- 
tacts, publicizing achievements of outstanding employees, having employees represent 
the company at professional meetings and public gatherings, and in correcting negative 
aspects of the image. Indeed, all main divisions of the company have a stake in 
corporate planning to improve the company image. 


(6-60) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


THE BUSINESS LEADER. N. R. MILLER. 
Adult Leadership. Vol. 8, No. 4, Oct. 1959. Pages 109-110, 


Based on a period of some nine years of work in executive selection and development 
the author presents a portrait of the characteristics which have evolved. The charac- 
teristics are presented in this way. (1) Positiveness, The business leader is posi- 
tive in facing up to a problem situation, attacks it as early as possible, secures the 
information needed for decision-making, and proceeds to make his decision. (2) Crea- 
tiveness. He views the job as a challenging situation and utilizes his creative power 
in coping with the problems presented by the job. He thrives on ideas — his own and 
those tapped from the brainpower of his management team. (3) Open-mindedness, He 
is a good listener to all sides of an argument or a proposal, nurtures fresh thinking 
and ideas among his subordinates, and keeps an open mind to all possibilities related 
to the problem. This enables him to arrive at a superior solution or approach rather 
than a mediocre one. (4) Maintains psychological distance. While he is friendly with 
subordinates, he maintains the distance which enables him to take disciplinary action 
when the occasion warrants. (5) Broad-based viewpoint. He has perspective which 
enables him to see a problem in its full context — technological, social, economic, 
and humanistic. (6) High energy and motivation level — energy for sustained drive, 
hard work, and long hours. (7) Judge of character. He judges well a good promotional 
bet from a poor one and the subordinates to whom he can delegate responsibility and 
develop them. 


(7-60) 


HOW TO APPRAISE EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE. ARCH PATTON. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 38, No. 1, Jan-Feb. 1960. Pages 63-70. 


The approach to planned performance programming and appraisal of executives’ per- 
formance is presented in this article. Examples of targets in this system is shown for 
a Director of Personnel, a Director of Manufacturing, and a Division Manager. The 
approach compels management to think hard about its objectives, responsibilities of 
the men, practical performance, accountability, and timely action in strengthening the 
management team. 


The advantages of the approach, as presented by the author, are these: ‘*(1) long- 
and-short-term objectives of the enterprise become an integral part of the performance 
appraisal process; (2) the job responsibilities of executives provide the basis for 
setting individual targets. . .as a result of the necessity for thinking through the inter- 
relationships between job activities, there is a more effective targeting of individual 
effort; (3) the outstanding and poor performers receive primary attention, spotlighting 
those eligible for promotion or merit increases and those requiring training or elimina- 
tion; (4) personality plans a less important part in the final evaluation of performance, 
for the focus is on what a man does rather than what is thought of him. . .thus, sub- 
jective criteria are replaced by objective ones; and, (5) mathematics is put in its 
proper role, providing guidelines rather than final decisions.”’ 


(8-60) 


HOW TO TACKLE CAUSES OF EXECUTIVE FAILURE. (MM STAFF.) 

Management Methods. Vol. 17, No. 4, Jam 1960. Pages 38-43, 74-77. 
In a ‘‘forum’’ on two central questions, five men express themselves on two central 
questions: (1) How can you predict whether an executive will succeed or fail in a 
certain job? and, (2) What actions can a company take to cause an executive to give 
all he’s got? Answering to the first question, Dr. Robert F. Snowden comments that 
‘the most common reason for failure is the executive’s inability to adjust to a com- 
pany’s pattern.’’ James Farr observes that lack of responsiveness to tension or lack 
of driving force is a main reason. Dr. Robert N. McMurry, the noted industrial psychol- 
ogist, believes that inability of the company to tap a man’s potential and capitalize on 
his can-do qualifications often results in an executive leaving the firm. Dr. John 
Martin looks for a man’s ability to make decisions, his quality of independence, and 
his capacity to adjust to a new environment. 


As for actions a company can take to cause an executive to give all he’s got, the con- 
sultants point to these measures: (1) clarify objectives for the man; (2) reward per- 
formance that satisfies; (3) provide for flexibility — attack rigidity which inhibits a 
man’s performance; (4) use different kinds of men and different personalities in the 
organization — combat complacency; (5) provide an atmosphere for ideas and imagina- 
tion; (6) have good, equitable promotion policies; (7) avoid excessive and tight 
controls; and (8) encourage expression of ideas and proposals. 


(9-60) 
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THE UNSOLVED RIDDLE OF EXECUTIVE SUCCESS. €.K. TAYLOR, 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 2, Mar-Apr. 1960. Pages 8-17. 


Most of the studies concerning successful executives have been done by people 
unqualified or unable to present a sound, disciplined report free from personal preju- 
dice of adherence to particular pet theories. Contradictory evidence is often either 
ignored or twisted rationally to fit preconceived opinions. The shortcomings of various 
methods are discussed, such as biographical, pseudo-scientific, pontifications of the 
successful men themselves, and the demographical approaches. Before we can find 
out how to select men who will be successful executives, we must first define what 
we mean by success, measure it quantitatively, and discover what executives actually 
do. Here it is quickly realized that the higher level of the man, the more complex the 
job, the more the work is altered by the man himself. Executives function in a wide 
variety of complex environments and succeed or fail for an equally wide variety of 
reasons. 


Several research studies are discussed and evaluated. A major reason why such 
research has been fragmentary rather than comprehensive is that executives author- 
izing research frequently feel that they already know the answers and desire the 
research only to support their own preconceptions. Another reason is that this type 
of research cannot be separated from the regular operations of the organization, as 
can research in the physical sciences, for example. 


(10-60) 


EXECUTIVE APPRAISALS FOR INVENTORY AND PROMOTION, 
W. 0. UNDERWOOD. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 23, No. 2, Mar.-Apr 1960. Pages 26-32, 


The author, Director of Career Development, U.S. Veterans Administration, describes 
the key importance of appraisals of executives in the agency’s management develop- 
ment program. Executive appraisals for inventory and promotion have been completed 
on approximately the upper 5% of the 170,000 personnel concerned. The inventory is 
used when filling top executive positions by promotion in the field or at headquarters. 
The appraisals are done by four superiors and peers of the appraisee, as nominated by 
him, but must include his immediate supervisor. The over-all assessment in these 
ratings cover the areas of performance on the job, mental qualifications, human rela- 
tions, and potential. Provision is made for rating ‘‘general factors’’ common to all 
administrative positions and ‘‘specialized factors’’ germane to the position involved. 


Several studies have been made of the findings at various periods in the history of the 
VA program and these are presented in their highlights. A major study of the more 
discriminating elements distinguishing superior from mediocre executives in the 
system disclosed these to be important: acceptance; analysis; drive and initiative; 
direction; acuteness; and, organization effectiveness. The author notes that ratings 
given by superiors and peers are more reliable when given at regular rating period 
under routine operating conditions than at the time one is under consideration for pro- 
motion for a specific position. He also notes a correlation between recognition, 
through an award or other means, and higher ratings on ‘‘general factors’’ scores. 


(11-60) 


NEW METHODS WILL IMPROVE BUSINESS SKILLS. (A. M. WEIMER.) 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No. 2, Feb. 1960. Pages 36-37, 105-108, 


In this Nation’s Business staff interview with Dean Arthur M. Weimer of Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Business, the discussion centers around the future direction of 
management education. University teachers will be coming into contact with business 
firms and their problems more often than in the past. Business will provide more raw 
material in the way of case studies and valuable resources for the university's program, 
and there will be a close relationship and on a continuing basis. 


Attention will be given to simulation techniques in decision-making. The case method, 
in-basket technique, stimulating discussions even within larger groups, and other — 
techniques will be stressed. The universities will place more stress on the behavioral 
studies applied to business management and applications will be made as warranted 

to such problems as urbanism, business policies, business and government relations, 
and other areas. Medium-sized and large companies will continue their in-plant train- 
ing programs and the university business school will make its best contribution in 
educational programs toward broader management development. Dean Weimer feels 
there is no duplication of such effort — and that the principal advantage of the univer- 
sity program is its capacity to draw business executives from many lines of industry 
and promote an interchange of experience that is not possible when all the members of 
a program are from the same company or plant. 


(12-60) 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT FROM WITHIN. ROBERT BOTT. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, Na 2, Feb. 1960. Pages 39-41, 


At Dow Corning Corporation a committee of three — a personnel department member 
and two line supervisors — were asked to explore a supervisory development program 
for the company. After some exploration of other programs in other companies, it 
decided to develop one through a vertical plant-wide representation of all levels-of 
management. This resulted in a cross-fertilization which brought men from different 
levels and from different functional areas in the company. The gains were consider- 
able: getting to know people and problems from all parts of the plant; sharing ideas 
and information of mutual interest and value; newcomers to the supervisory ranks gain- 
ing from the counsel and experiences of those who have been with the company for 
many years; and, improved communication in many respects. 


The program has led to various types of supervisory meetings or sessions for better 
understanding of the company’s management needs, for improvement of human relations, 
and for continuing self-development of the supervisor. The meetings and speakers or 
leaders are assessed regularly in an effort to analyze and improve the sessions. The 
author summarizes that this training program: "(ay brings together supervisors at var- 
ious levels and from different parts of the plant to exchange ideas; (b) is self-gener- 
ating since it derives the topics for the meetings from the participants; and (c) instead 
of an occasional shot in the arm, it is continuous.’’ 


(13-60) 


COMP ANY POLICIES AND SUPERVISORS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD SUPERVISION. 
E. S. STANTON. 


Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 44, No. 1, Feb. 1960. Pages 22-26, 


This paper is a study of the relation between company policies and supervisors’ 
attitudes toward supervision in two companies, one of which was characterized as 
having democratic management and the other an authoritarian management. Question- 
sin were filled out by 28 employees from the democratic company and 58 from the 
other. 


It was found that in both companies there was no significant difference in supervisors’ 
attitudes as to the extent of consideration that should be shown for the feelings and 
desires of employees. There was, however, a very significant difference in the atti- 
tude of supervisors as to the type of operating structure that they felt should be estab- 
lished in their dealings with employees. Supervisors in the authoritarian company felt 
that they themselves should clearly define and facilitate group interaction and provide 
for comparatively little employee participation in decision making. Supervisors in the 
democratic company, on the other hand, believed in allowing their employees far 
greater participation in making decisions. The type of approach that a company’s 
management may find most effective for its particular organization appears to be 
closely related to situational factors. It may very well be that, under certain circum- 
stances, a democratic approach to management may be more effective while in another 
situation an authoritarian approach is preferable. 


(14-60) 


LEGAL RELATIONSHIP OF EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. 
G. T. MEDLOCK AND R. D. STEVENS. 
Manage. Vol. 12, No. 5, Feb. 1960. Pages 9-19. 


It is clear that the supervisor who has responsibility in the induction, training, morale, 
and productivity of employees, should know something of the legal relationship between 
an employee and the company. The authors, an attorney and a business writer, recog- 
nize that a factory foreman is not expected to be a legal expert, but he should know 
some of the fundamentals of law in this relationship. The authors take the view that, 
to the extent possible, the supervisor should be able to explain rules and regulations 
of the company as they grow out of legal requirements. Managing people involves con- 
ferring with them on many and different kinds of problems, and some of these are bet- 
ter resolved if the supervisor has some knowledge of the fundamentals of law relating 
to employee and his company. 


The article presents significant points regarding (1) freedom of contracts, as spelled 
out in the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, and other 
sources; (2) liability to employees for injuries sustained while on the job — including 
problems of safety standards, negligence, accident reporting, safety hazards, and other 
considerations; (3) liability of your employer to third persons for acts of employee; 
(4) abandonment and discharge — including considerations for discharge for disloyalty 
on the part of the employee, incompetence, insubordination, and other reasons for 
termination. 
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SPEEDING UP A SUPERVISORY TRAINING PROGRAM. 
W. J. TANDY AND R. S. DOWEY 


Public Personnel Review. Vol. 20, No 4, Oct. 1959. Pages 292-295, 


This account deals with an effort of two professional trainers in a program which 
indirectly trained over 1200 supervisors in two years. In the city government of Los 
Angeles of some 34,000 workers in the civil service, there were a large number of . 
supervisors who needed training in supervision. Through the aid of two trainers, the 
authors of this article, a program of train-the-trainers, was launched in the various 
city operating departments. The course content of ten sessions included: the super- 
visor and his job, oe your employees, morale, cooperation and initiative, the 
supervisor as a teacher, discipline, the supervisor as an administrator, safety and the 
supervisor, the civil service rules and procedures, and leadership. 


The concept of undertaking the large task is described in this way: ‘‘(1) Teach key 
departmental personnel a course in the techniques of supervision; (2) Next, teach them 
to present this same course to others. . .Don’t try to wail them all-round instructors 

. . -Emphasize only the skills and knowledges necessary to give this one specific 
course; and, (3) Support them logistically. . .Give them every possible aid to make 
their instruction effective, since they are teaching in addition to their full-time 
duties.’’ In less than 18 months the original 93 supervisor-trainers presented the 
course and training some 1,250 other supervisors in the system. 


(16-60) 


SOME CORRELATES OF THE EMPATHY OF THE WORKERS WITH THE FOREMAN. 
FOA 


Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 44, No. 1, Feb. 1960. Pages 6-10. 


It appears that understanding is increased when the foreman is worker-oriented but 
succeeds in avoiding over-identification with the worker group. The ability of the 
foreman to assume such an attitude may be influenced by the attitude of management 
towards him. Management should avoid monopolizing the orientation of the foreman, 
while providing him with support. The creation of conditions enabling the foreman to 
perform adequately as a link between management and worker seems, therefore, to be 
primarily a responsibility of management. 


Investigating whether the performance of a working group is influenced by the degree 
to which members correctly estimate the perceptions and expectations of other mem- 
bers of the group, 361 Israeli factory workers and their 51 foremen were given an 
empathy test. Among the results, which are discussed in more detail and data given, 
are these: (1) When the worker is oriented toward his peer group he is somewhat less 
likely to succeed in empathizing the foreman. (2) When the foreman is oriented toward 
the workers, the worker is more successful in empathizing him. (3) While worker- 
orientation in the foreman facilitates the empathy of the worker, the orientation that 
the worker thinks the foreman has, produces precisely the opposite effect. That is, 
when the worker thinks that the foreman is worker-oriented, he is less likely to suc- 
ceed in empathizing him than when he thinks that the foreman is not oriented toward 
the worker. (17~60) 


LEADERS ARE MADE...NOT BORN. (STAFF.) 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 3, Mar. 1960. Pages 18-26, 


This article is drawn from a publication in the training program offered by the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark, N.J. A leader knows how to get people to 
do it. And, in exercising this ability, he has to (1) take an interest in his subordinate, 
(2) communicate clearly, (3) use sound training methods, (4) handle grievances fairly, 
(5) keep morale high, and (6) awaken enthusiasm. He is also effective in his ability 

to run his own job, Here, essentially, he knows how to manage supervisory effec- 
tively, delegates well, and streamlines his work week. Ambition and self-confidence 
characterize this supervisor and he tackles his assignments accordingly. 


The way in which he attains cooperation is another mark of supervisory leadership. 
The effective supervisor uses commands sparingly, requests but does not demand, 
shows respect for his associates, shows faith in his subordinates, encourages subor- 
dinates to speak out, compliments and praises a man when it is appropriate, and acts 
fairly and objectively. Finally, a supervisor is ‘‘made’’ and not born in his decisive- 
ness and decision-making capacity. The article presents two useful charts: (1) “‘To 
Bring Out the Best in People’’ and (2) ‘‘Checklist for Leadership.’’ The checklist is 
a self-audit which is useful for a supervisor in analyzing his present abilities or 
problem-areas now — and for a follow-up at a later date. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


HOW TO UNCOVER HIDDEN HAZARDS IN YOUR “‘SAFE’’? PLANT. S. SHARP. 
Management Methods. Vol. 17, No. 5, Feb. 1960. Pages 97-101. 


A set of brief case studies discloses the hidden hazards in what seems to be a '‘safe’? 
plant. Experience shows that the most common cause of the hidden hazard is the 
worker himself — and, consequently, the best way to correct the problem is to motivate 
your workers themselves to shortstop hazards before any danger arises. The steps 
which are advised by this official of the AC Spark Plug Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration: (1) demonstrate and dramatize the innocent ways in which potential dangers 
can crop up, for they show workers how serious the so-called small oversights can be; 
(2) utilize the motivational power of competition — encourage men, by various means, 
to meet or exceed a given standard. 


The author cites the cases of the Tappan Stove Company (Mansfield, Ohio), the 
Piasecki Helicopter Corporation (Morton, Pa.), Dayton Rubber Company (Dayton, 
Ohio), International Telephone and Telegraph, General Tire Company, Esterbrook Pen 
Company, and others. Stress is placed on effective housekeeping in each of the 
departments, and the means by which the competitive element is used to motivate the 
workers of each department to attain the best record. Awards and prizes are available 
in the competition in some of these cases. And, in one company the ‘‘eight-ball 
award’’ is placed in the department whose housekeeping is rated as poorest. Guarding 
against potentially costly dangers in a plant which appears to be ‘‘safe’’ can only be 
done by concentrating on the hidden hazards, and by arousing workers to the dangers 
when these small hidden hazards cumulate. (19-60) 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PREVENTS OFF-THE-JOB ACCIDENTS. J. S. QUEENER. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 2, Feb. 1960. Pages 9-16, 


The author, Manager of the Safety and Fire Protection Division at duPont, observes 
that a company finds off-the-job accidents costly in terms of absenteeism, replace- 
ments, and decline in efficiency. From records in the duPont Company, for example, 
it was found that employees are some 15 times safer on the job than away from it — 
based on a study of injuries, accidents, and absenteeism. It is estimated that 55 
million man-days of work are lost annually through off-the-job injuries. This is esti- 
mated to cost U.S. industry about half a billion dollars a year. 


Since 1952, following a special meeting at the National Safety Congress, duPont has 
conducted an intensive off-the-job injuries campaign. As a result there has been a 
significant drop in the ratio of injuries on the outside as well as within the plant. An 
exhibit shows the box score of the decline in accidents, from 1953 to 1958. The 
measures taken to intensify this safety campaign include the following: supervisory 
leadership, safety meetings, exhibits, publicizing injuries, gearing the safety program 
to seasonal hazards, contests, awards, letters to the employee’s home, and community 
activities. Mr. Queener notes that with increasing hours of leisure there are new haz- 
ards along with the benefits — especially in popular leisure activities such as boat- 
ing, operating home workshops, using power mowers for gardening, skin diving, auto- 
mobile trips, and so forth. The success of the program has been due to the develop- 
ment of attitudes and consciousness regarding safety all the time — on the job and off 


the job. (20-60) 


WHERE HORSEPLAY BROKE THE RECORD. (STAFF.) 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 22, No. 2, Feb. 1960. Pages 40-41, 55-57. 


Aeroject General Corporation plant at Sacramento, California posted a record of more 
than 8 million manhours without a disabling injury, until a piece of horseplay among a 
few men while filing out at checkout time resulted in an accident. While the plant 
deals with liquid oxygen and dangerous fuels, the plant has one of the best records in 
California in regard to safety and has received awards. 


W. E. Baily, plant safety engineer, has achieved this record with a very small staff 
and without recourse to safety posters, pep meetings, or contests. He credits it to 
spotting impending warnings, supervisory control, incentive awards for the supervisor 
if his division’s safety performance is good, and a ‘‘safety state of mind’? which pre- 
Vails among the workers. The staff consists of the plant safety officer, three safety 
engineers, and a secretary. The plant’s electronic computer is used to analyze types 
of minor accidents, frequency, changes since former reports, and other facts. The 
statistical reports are followed closely and impending warnings warrant a safety engi- 
neer’s visit. The performance is all the more remarkable, in view of the fact that there 
is a job monotony factor in some of the work, there are many combustibles so new that 
no California safety codes have been written on them, and there is much in the way of 
new equipment and materials introduced in this plant. 


(21-60) 
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HOW TO TACKLE THOSE COSTLY ‘‘I’VE GOT A COLD’’ ABSENCES. 
(MM STAFF.) 


Management Methods. Vol. ‘17, No. 5, Feb. 1960. Pages 38-44. 


This account is based on an interview with Dr. Norman Plummer, Medical Director of 
the New York Telephone Company. He indicates that usually a fairly small percent- 
age of any company’s workforce is responsible for the majority of absences — for exam- 
ple, in one firm 20% of the employees accounted for 68% of the absenteeism. The 
reason for absenteeism may truthfully be that the employee has a cold; however, in 
many cases, chronic absenteeism (using the cold as an excuse) is due to outside activ- 
ities, high sickness compensation payments, low employee morale, or employees with 
immature attitudes toward their jobs. In other words, the desire to stay home. Absen- 
teeism can cost the medium sized company over $60,000 a year. 


Dr. Plummer advises (1) a systematic and accurate means of keeping attendance 
records, (2) analysis of data and those who are ‘‘in and outer’’ employees with most 
absences during a year, (3) improve conditions of work, including supervision, and 
have sound personnel policies. He feels that a company could well withhold merit pay 
increases, benefits, or consideration for promotion in the case of excessive absentee- 
ism of an employee, provided the personnel policy spells it out well and there is full 
understanding of it. He also urges such measures as requiring a physician’s certifi- 
cate after a certain period of absence, company representative visit to home, small 
bonuses or other rewards for good attendance, and other actions. Very useful exhibits 
are featured in the article. (22-60) 


HEALTH HAZARDS OF THE EXECUTIVE. ODOR. E. &. LIEBER. 
Personnel Mgt. and Methods. Vol. 26, No. 232, Oct. 1959. Pages 21-23. 


Dr. Lieber, Medical Officer of the Microcell Group of Companies, has collected facts 
from over 2,000 cases in which executives faced with excessive stress situations _ 
were involved. Most of the tension-provoking situations arise from two main fears of 
the executive: (1) concern about his security of employment, especially when there 
has been a series of dismissals and he wonders who goes next; and, (2) the fear of 
consequences of making mistakes. 


The author contends that much of the executive’s emotional stress and inhibitions can 
be relieved if he could ‘‘talk over’’ his problems with another person, an industrial 
medical officer, an associate, or member of his family. This is particularly important 
since it has been found in these 2,000 cases that hypertension and ischaemic heart 
disease is in far higher proportion among professional men and officials than in other 
groups of workers. He feels that ‘‘ executives, as group leaders, have a special 
responsibility for human relations. . .therefore, they must learn to understand the rela- 
tionship between their own health and their behavior toward employees in order to be 
successful.’’ He recommends for a program concerned with the health of the executive 
— periodic medical examination, clearly defined areas of responsibility in the execu- 
tive’s job, promotion of health consciousness among executives, special vacation 
programs, and follow-up of remedial treatment. 


(23-60) 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO PREVENT HAND INJURIES. (STAFF.) 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 22, No. 3, Man 1960. Pages 22-25, 48-49, 


The National Safety Council estimates 320,000 injuries to fingers and 130,000 injuries 
to hands in U.S. industry in a year. Significant efforts in the Lionel Corporation 
(Irvington, N.J.), the Auld Company (Columbus, Ohio), National Cash Register Com- 
pany, International Business Machines Corporation, and others have done much to cur- 


pre such injuries, since hand injuries account for a high percentage of compensable 
claims. 


In the case of California, which now stands second among the States in industrial 
production and which has in a short period reduced hand injuries drastically through 
action by the California Division of Industrial Safety, legal enforcement of installation 
of machine guards has done much. The article presents a comprehensive chart of types 
of guards, guard action, and their limitations. .In the experience of the Lionel Corpo- 
ration, which at one time had a record of many hand injuries, the cooperative effort of 
management and the union has done much to improve the situation to the point that the 
company now has a fine safety record. In the case of the Auld Company, much has 
been done through employee safety training, rule enforcement, and union cooperation — 
as well as the use of the best and most modernized machine guards. The use of 
gloves, finger guards, hand pads, cuff guards, and effective training programs, in many 
—— has contributed much to reduce the rate of finger and hand injuries in 
industry. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


HOW TO GET A MAN TO REALLY WORK HARD. L.A, ALLEN. 
Management Methods. Vol. 17, No 5, Feb. 1960. Pages 91-95, 


‘*Buried deep in every normal man is an all but limitless potential for productive work 
Money alone won’t release this latent productive power. But if you give the man con-. 
trol over his own job, the results he will produce may be startling.’’ Mr. Allen, the 
management consultant, contends that every person identifies his own efforts with 
results secured. Where he feels he is only a cog and does not have any real part in 
the venture, his performance will be mediocre. But, where he experiences a sense of 
real identification with the project and control over his efforts, his performance will be 
superior. This extends not only to his own job and what it involves but also to the 
work environment in which he performs his job. The author cites several cases in 
which organizational changes, new installations, shifts, and other activities, which 
were made somewhat drastically and without concern for the men involved in the envi- 
ronment, resulted in a negative impact and lowered performance by the men. 


The author conveys the theme of ‘‘putting people in business for themselves.’’ To 
accomplish this management must ay make clear to every supervisor or manager his 
responsibilities and accountability, (2) delegate to him and give him the authority and 
resources he needs, (3) give him control over his own job from that point on, and 

(4) counsel and appraise him. General Foods, Alcoa, and Nationwide Mutual Insurance 
companies are cited as examples in these articles. 


(25-60) 


NEW DIMENSION IN MEASURING MORALE. J. R. GLENNON AND OTHERS. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 38, No. 1, Jan-Feb, 1960, Pages 106-107. 


The criticism directed at existing morale surveys is that they show a quantitative 
measurement but they do not reveal how strongly people feel about a statement or how 
important they consider the issue. The authors contend that ‘teach respondent to a 
morale survey should have the opportunity to indicate not only degree of agreement 
with a given statement but the degree of importance he attaches to the issue as well.” 


Through a set of exhibits the authors show how the added dimension of ‘‘importance”’ 
can be built into a morale survey questionnaire — and how this can be plotted simulta- 
neously with the respective items in the interpretation of the results. The advantages 
claimed for this are the following: (1) the results of an entire survey can be compre- 
hended at a glance, (2) ‘‘action leesic”™ are directly indicated by the graph, since the 
degree to which a problem is regarded as crucial is shown by the difference scores, 
and (3) since attention is immediately directed to the most vital issues of the survey, 
managerial time, money, and energy can be concentrated on the most significant issues 
as revealed in the morale survey. 


Experimentation with this new dimension should be of considerable interest to the 
profession. 


(26-60) 


EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES TOWARD TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE IN A MEDIUM 
SIZED INSURANCE COMPANY. £&. JACOBSON AND OTHERS. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol 43, No. 6, Dec. 1959, Pages 349-354. 


One important aspect of employee adjustment to technological change is the way in 
which the employee experiences the change. His perception of what is happening and 
how it affects him can be expected to influence his response to the change. This 
paper is the first in a series reporting on studies designed to explore the effect of 
supervisory practices, communication, employee personality, and employee history on 
employee response to change. This study involved a medium sized insurance company 
using its first electronic data computing and storing procedures. It employs about 500 
persons and 80% of the non-supervisory employees are women. 


Indications from questionnaires filled out by these people are that most employees 
are sensitive to the change that has occurred and see it as having important effects 
on their jobs and onthe opportunities for employment in their occupational field. They 
recognize that workers are being replaced by machines but do not feel that they them- 
selves will be affected. About 25% feel that new developments in technology are _ 
taking place more rapidly than is desirable, but they themselves welcome change in 
their own jobs. They report that the kinds of changes that are traceable to the new 
equipme nt have to do with amount of work and variety and interest of the work, but do 
not believe that pay, promotion, or supervision have been affected. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SIZE ON EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. J. A. COPPS. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 23, No. 2, Man-Apr. 1960. Pages 33-39, 


This survey of about 100 firms, representing a cross-section of organizations with 
500-2 ,500 employees, attempted to determine differences with respect to the following 
factors: (1) the frequency of various types of employee grievances and their difficulty 
of resolution, (2) the importance of methods of handling grievances in stressing the 
principle of seniority in promotions and transfers and in emphasizing the interests of, 
employees as against those of management, (3) union cooperation in grievance proce- 
dure, and (4) age and skill as factors in raising grievances. A number of statistical 
tables are presented to show the outcome of the survey in regard to these four main 
points. 


The author’s conclusion: ‘‘It is difficult to generalize about the comparative employee 
relations experience of firms of different size. That differences doexist is undeniable, 
but one must be cautious in drawing conclusions in order to avoid exaggerating the 
differences. It seems certain that firm-size is a less important factor than unioniza- 
tion. It is our conclusion that the clearest evidence of differences due to firm-size 
show up when comparisons are made on the basis of skill and age categories. 


(28-60) 


TRENDS IN MAKING EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE SURVEYS. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record (NICB). Vol. 22, No. 2, Feb. 1960. Pages 16-18. 


Several key developments are noted in reviewing the activities of companies conduct- 
ing employee attitude surveys: (1) in contrast with the earlier interviews approach, 
most companies now utilize the written or the combination of written-oral techniques; 
(2) the questions are better formulated, clearer, and better constructed than in former 
years — so that the employee is now better able to fill out the survey form; (3) there 
has been a good deal of standardization of survey forms, and these may or may not be 
acceptable for the purpose of a particular company; (4) the number of companies under- 
taking attitude surveys is on the rise; (5) consultants urge companies on the impor- 
py of ee on the findings of an attitude survey, if it is to be of maximum 
value to all. 


Mr. Habbe points up what a company can learn from an attitude survey: (1) a general 
endorsement of company policies and practices, (2) a need and a desire for better 
employee communications, and (3) the identification of certain ‘problem situations.’’ 
The survey findings may reveal communication gaps, particularly — which people feel 
they need to know more about the company’s activities, where they stand with the 
supervisor, why their jobs are evaluated as they are and why they are in particular 
pay levels. Particularly significant as an outcome, however, is the pinpointing of 
certain problem areas and the confirmation of these as critical through the testimony 
of a number of employees responding in the attitude survey. 
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ATTITUDE SURVEYS AND FOLLOW-THROUGH PRACTICES. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record (NICB) Vol. 22, No. 3, Mar. 1960. Pages 10-16. 


A survey of 155 companies, on their ‘follow through’’ practices in regard to attitude 
surveys which they had undertaken, is presented in this poll conducted by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The findings disclose the ranking reasons for under- 
taking attitude surveys, the nature and range of questions incorporated in their surveys, 
communicating with the employees, the reactions of the unions to the surveys, what 
management can learn from the results of attitude surveys, the possible contribution 
of a consultant, and the nature of follow-through on attitude surveys. 


The series of tables summarizing the activities of the 155 companies surveyed are 
very useful and many a company should find these data and their interpretations profit- 
able. The principal reasons for attitude surveys were ‘‘to measure the level of 
morale,’’ ‘‘to compare present employee attitudes with those revealed in earlier sur- 
veys,’’ ‘to uncover ‘soft spots’ in the organization,’’ and ‘‘to find out what’s on the 
employees’ minds.’’ The gains to management were in getting general confirmation of 
what it thought it knew to be the situation and in learning about specific situations 
calling for attention. The companies varied in the degree of thoroughness of the 
follow-through, and only a minority of the companies came within the categories of 
‘most thorough’’ and ‘‘next most thorough.’’ Most use of the findings, in the follow- 
through, were either discussed by top management or used to review company personnel 
policies and practices — and close behind were oral discussions with the employees. 
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WHAT ELSE, BESIDES MORE MONEY? _H. Y. BASSETT. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, Na 2, Mar-Apr. 1960. Pages 26-32, 


The company seeking to improve performance at all levels and to attract and hold 

good employees must both recognize and provide for the satisfaction of the basic needs 
that motivate people. Calumet and Hecla, while recognizing the importance of offerin 
competitive monetary rewards, also has attempted to provide on-the-job satisfaction a 
other basic needs. These needs, with some methods used to satisfy them, are 
presented below. 


Need to belong — beyond formal and informal indoctrination programs is the necessity 
for developing selection and placement policies that will hire only those who are most 
likely to belong. Need to know — inform each person of the company’s philosophy, 
policies, procedures and plans, organization, and position descriptions. Need for 
security — establish a management team composed of men who command respect from 
all and who will give all employees a square deal. Need to get abead — a planned and 
publicized program of company growth and diversification, fair consideration of all for 
promotion, and adherence to a policy of promotion from within. Need for freedom of 
action — a permissive atmosphere which incorporates maximum delegation of authority 
and responsibility. Need for challenge — assign and appraise people in work appro- 
priate to their abilities. Need for recognition — interest in employees and their prob- 
lems, and planned programs for individual self-development. 
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HOW TO FIRE SOMEONE. E. E. ELLMAN. 
Management Methods. Vol. 17, No. 5, Feb. 1960. Pages 53-57. 


Facing up to the task of firing an employee is not a satisfying experience, to be sure, 
but it is a responsibility one must shoulder as he does other responsibilities. There’s 
no need to be guilt-ridden, if the circumstances of the case warrant such action. 

There are special problems, notes the author, in firing a union employee, a relative, an 
elderly employee, a younger employee, a salesman, or one’s secretary. The sugges- 
tions for handling are done with some flippancy and light touch, and are not actual 
‘*tips’’ on how to approach the task of firing a person. 


The author turns to the more constructive side of the picture in counseling on how to 
avoid the problem of firing employees. Here he prescribes: (1) a sound policy in 
recruitment, hiring, and phecieaiens of employees — and in selection of men as candi- 
dates for promotion; (2) use progressive discipline — warn, caution, take lesser but 
appropriate action, and then work up to dismissal action when it is finally warranted; 
(3) evaluate potentiality — psychological testing, appraisal sessions, advice on self- 
improvement and growth, and limiting people to a certain position level when it is 
clear that their judgment and capacity to handle responsibilities are not geared beyond 
this level; (4) set up a personal improvement program — by using various instructional 
and educational means by which the employee can improve; (5) counseling services; 
and, (6) effective handling of the merit rating system and periodic evaluation. 


(32-60) 


EMPLOYEE LOYALTY AND MORALE. R.L. COX. 
Personnel Administrator. Vol. 5, No. 1, Feb. 1960. Pages 19-23. 


The author, Director of Industrial Relations, The Black-Clawson Company, states the 
case well in his opening observation: ‘‘Employee allegiance to an organization is a 
direct function of the degree to which they identify themselves with the organization 
which, in turn, is usually dependent upon the morale level enjoyed by the employee in 
his association with that organization. . .Consequently, if allegiance and loyalty are 
to be increased or affected, the association of the individual with the organization must 
be reviewed and all aspects of the morale factor evaluated, so that the effort expended 
to increase morale will be directed to those areas of the job environment which are 
most in need of improvement.”’ 


Mr. Cox presents as the four key factors in morale the following: (1) security — offered 
in the job environment; (2) response — the interaction of the company with the 
employee; (3) recognition — the awareness on the part of the company of the individual; 
and, (4) approval — evaluation and acceptance of the employee by the company. He | 
presents briefly some of the conditions which enter into each of these factors. Special 
attention is directed to sound salary administration, communic ation with employees, 

effective training programs, meetings within management and with employee represent- 
atives, induction of new employees, and financial and non-financial means of recogni- 
tion. In summary, both management and employees should try to identify clearly the 

negative elements in the job environment and to take action in a more constructive and 
positive direction. (33-60) 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


HOW TO PICK CAPABLE MEN. ROBERT N. McMURRY. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No. 2, Feb. 1960. Pagex 48-56 


The costs of initial recruiting and hiring are high, as are the costs incurred in turn- 
over through changes in jobs before the year is out, and it is important for management 
to take measures to counteract the costs and the losses. The first measure calls for 
understanding as to the kind of men who represent potentially successful recruitments, 
and the second involves eliminating those who will not fit in before, rather than after, 
they are hired. Dr. McMurry discusses the selection of men at the different levels — 
administrators, technicians and line supervisors, and hourly rated plant, clerical and 
sales employees, 


The key to success of a recruitment and development program usually lies more in the 
qualifications of those who administer it than in the sources from which the candidates 
are taken and the training they are given. Men of stature in the company, and provided 
with the standards and tools to guide them, will constitute the real asset. In regard to 
matching men and jobs, Dr. McMurry suggests consideration of the specific skills and 
technical competence required, the degree to which the job is a routine one, the amount 
of pressure which will be put on the incumbent, the extent to which he will have to 
work through others, and the management philosophies of the company and his supe- 
riors. The author also considers the various sources which constitute a good battery 
of measures in the selection process. 


(34-60) 


CONSERVING OUR TECHNOLOGICAL MANPOWER. W. G. TORPEY. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 2, Mar.-Apr. 1960. Pages 61-67. 


The President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers sponsored a series of utili- 
zation conferences throughout the country, primarily involving employers of engineers 
and scientists, educators, and officials of technical professional societies. As an 
illustration of the scope and results of these conferences, which continue to be held, 
the author summarizes suggestions made in ten areas, 


(1) Elements of job satisfaction — thirteen specific phases; (2) More effective use of 
technicians, including providing more recognition and career status for this group; 
(3) Creativity — selecting, identifying and placing creative people in appropriate 
positions and encouraging methods for fostering this ability; (4) Team concept of 
research and development — recognition of this concept by management and developing 
ways of making it effective; (5) Participation in community affairs — as a phase of 
their broader intellectual and social development; (6) Educational institutions — more 
effective teaching devices and closer association with the industrial world; (7) Cre- 
ating a work climate favorable to individual growth — through technical ladders as well 
as managerial ones; (8) The individual approach — sound human relations practices in 
treating scientists and engineers as people rather than commodities; (9) Adequate 
recognition — not just financial, but the important non-financial aspects that this group 
places much emphasis upon; ‘and (10) Case study recommendations — based on reports 
by individual companies of efforts they had made. 

(35-60) 


ATTRACTING AND KEEPING ENGINEERS. MAX FOGIEL. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 38, No. 10, Mar. 1960. Pages 377-381, 385. 


The author discusses with some depth the considerations of (1) advertising for the 
engineer, (2) arranging for the interview, (3) interview by technical staff, (4) evaluating 
the applicant, (5) stockpiling of engineers, and (6) using the stockpile effectively. 


The most essential element, of course, is proper job specification — a requirement 
that the company have a personnel policy which results in sound evaluation of jobs, 
differentiation between jobs which call for professional engineers, engineering aides, 
technicians, or draftsmen, a clear understanding of the qualifications needed to fit the 
job, the training which will be made available, and what is expected of the man in the 
job. Mr. Fogiel believes that the personnel department must be charged with the 
responsibility for doing a much better quality of advertising than it now does. Various 
arrangements are discussed in regard to interviews, and the proper focus is placed on 
flexibility. Greater reliability can be built into the interviewing process if the opin- 
ions of several supervisors are obtained in ‘‘sizing up’’ the man’s potential as a 
technical employee. The author’s concept of ‘‘stockpiling’’ is in terms of having a 
steady source of engineers to replace those who may leave the company or who will be 
shifted to new work as the company’s engineering program expands. To some extent, 
however, he also includes ‘surplus manpower’’ on a project. 


(36-60) 
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TECHNICAL SELECTION: HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR BATTING AVERAGE, 
J. R. HINRICHS. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 2, Mar-Apr. 1960. Pages 56-60. 


In an effort to check the validity of its selection procedures for hiring technical 
employees, a large research and engineering company conducted an evaluation study 
based on its practices in selecting 70 technical men who had worked for the company 
long enough to be adequately appraised in terms of their job performance. Major empha 
sis had been placed on ratings derived from a series of pre-employment interviews. As 
expected, these interview ratings showed a great deal of ‘‘halo”’ effect. As could also 
be expected from other published research, there was no validity associated with the 
interviews — equally good results could have been obtained by pulling names out of a 
hat. However, few managers of technical groups are willing to admit this without 
objective evidence. 


A weighted application blank was developed and validated on 239 technical employees. 
Results were similar when checked against another group of employees. The high- 
performance employees scored considerably higher on this blank than the rest of the 
group, on items such as amount and type of extracurricular activities in college, pre- 
vious experience, and honor society memberships. 63% of high scorers on the blank 
turned out to be high performers on the job; 50% of the next high scoring group were 
high performers, 17% of those scoring even lower, and only 3% of the low scorers sub- 
sequently proved to be high performers. Although far from perfect, it is considered 
useful by the company and is being used as an additional guide in selecting technical 


men. (37-60) 


SHARPEN UP YOUR INTERVIEW APPROACH. A. D. KELLNER. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 2, Feb. 1960. Pages 2-8, 


The underlying objectives of the parties involved in the interview process are these: 
(1) the interviewer wants to find out as much as he can about the candidate so that he 
can predict how well the prospective employee will perform on the job and in the com- 
pany, and (2) the candidate wants to make the most favorable impression possible. 
The process can be achieved well only by deft questioning and careful observation of 
the candidate’s reactions, responses, comments, and gestures, and considering them 
in the total context of the interview situation. 


Mr. Kellner advises to guard against some of the boobytraps such as the halo effect 
in forming an over-all judgment on the basis of a single aspect of his make-up, the 
error of looking for a stereotype, the sampling error, the expectancy error in which it 
can be expected that the candidate will respond favorably to certain questions or leads, 
and error of ideal image which germinates from an intuitive feeling of the kind of man 
being sought for the position and somewhat unrelated to the job. The author suggests 
as constructive guides: know the requirements of the job; consider your own values, 
biases, and prejudices; empathize with the candidate; have some structure to your 
interview approach; be noncommital; and, do justice to the interview, since it is 
complex and requires preparation and skill. 


(38-60) 


COLLEGE RECRUITMENT IN 1960. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record (NICB) Vol. 22, No. 1, Jan. 1960. Pages 11-13. 


This National Industrial Conference Board presents the highlights of the fourteenth 
annual report of ‘‘Trends in the Employment of College and University Graduates in 
Business and Industry’? — which has come to be known as the Endicott Report. The 
survey is based on responses from 211 large manufacturing companies, interested 
largely in young men with technical backgrounds and who are in the upper group of 
the graduating class. 


Among the main findings of the report: (1) recruitment will be stepped up, for the 
majority of the companies plan to increase the number of hirings; (2) the salary offers 
will be going up, again, as it has in previous years — and the average for 1960 engi- 
neering graduates will be $515 per month, and reaching about $542 per month as he 
starts on his second year of employment; (3) companies will need to make about twice 
as many offers as they have jobs to fill, since scarcely more than one-half of the 
seniors they want will sign up; (4) expected turnover is such that the college graduate 
makes a stable employee — in all probability two out of three recruits will still be on 
the company’s payroll after 34 years; (5) among the weaknesses expected in recently 
employed graduates: overemphasis on desire for management positions too soon, 
inadequate understanding of the business, poor writing ability, and inability to speak 
effectively. The differential in pay offer for the engineering graduate over the 
business administration graduate will be about $80 per month more for the former. 
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BUSINESS SEEKS THE NEW PROFESSIONAL. BERT HERRON. 
Jour. of College Placement. Vol. 20, No. 2, Dec. 1959. Pages 13, 66-68. 


The author, Director of Advertising, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, stresses the 
point that the new look in business opportunity is a new atmosphere for competence, 

a demand for the new professional. The five points which a counselor in the college 
should convey to the prospective professional employee in industry are these: (1) be 
sincere ly interested in what you propose to do in the way of preparation for a career; 
(2) recognize that the business world of tomorrow is a specialized world — and that he 
would have to bring to a company a specialization which he could perform well as will 
other employees in their respective specializations; (3) he should me a set of values 
which lead him to realize the immorality of incompetence — for incompetence is a 
form of malpractice, in the world of business as it is im law or medicine; (4) the busi- 
nessman and the budding employee in a business must be capable of perspective — he 
must see things broadly in their larger context, in addition to his own specialization; 
and (5) there must be a criterion of self-appreciation — a respect for his own talents 
and performance and expectation that these be recognized fairly in the competition 
and on a merit basis. 


Mr. Herron advises the college counselor, finally, ‘‘to the extent that you can reach 
future job — while there is time to help and guide them (in these five points, 
among others), your contribution as a placement director can increase many times 
over. 


(40-60) 


HOW TO PICK BETTER FRONT-LINE MANAGERS. M. M. MANDELL. 
Dun's Review and Modem Industry. Vol. 75, No. 2, Feb 1960. Pages 41-43. 


Among the common pitfalls in selecting supervisors are these: (1) promoting the good 
technician who lacks human relations skills and interests, (2) promoting the depend- 
able man who lacks initiative, (3) promoting the best man in a unit, even if he’s medi- 
ocre, and neglecting to look at potential candidates from other units, (4) promoting the 
man whose only real qualification is his skill at apple polishing, and (5) promoting as 
a reward for faithful service rather than for ability. Mr. Mandell cautions management 
to watch these pitfalls, for we price a high price for poor selection. 


The attributes of a good supervisor, and those to be considered in selecting him for 

higher or other supervisory respoasibilities, are these: he gives clear instructions; 

he is as good as his word; he tells employees how they are doing; he is vigorous and 
energetic; he can take criticism; he doesn’t get rattled easily; he controls his temper; 
and, he has outstanding technical knowledge. The author describes various approaches 
and criteria for selection — for the boss and for a panel of judges. Mention is made of 
interviews, evaluations, tests, and other means of selection. Reference is made to the 
experiences of North American Aviation, Armstrong Cork, and other companies and their 
supervisory selection methods. 


(41-60) 


THE OLDER WORKER AND HIRING PRACTICES. M. S. GORDON. 
Monthly Labor Review. Vol. 82, No. 11, Nov. 1959. Pages 1198-1205. 


The author, Associate Director of the Institute of Industrial Relations at the University 
of California (Berkley), presents an account of a study to gauge the role of manage- 
ment policies concerning the hiring of older workers. The study involved a cross- 
section of some 65 companies in the California area. 


While it is true that upper age limits in hiring fre largely based on prejudice and that 
management needs to be educated to a more enlightened view, it is oversimplification 
to suggest that this is the only reason. The fact is that there are other more objective 
factors that influence hiring policies in regard to older workers. Particularly in the 
large firm, the very personnel policies that are aimed at rewarding the long-service 
workers in the company — hiring at entry rates, orderly wage and salary increases, 
promotion channels, and other considerations — militate against hiring an experienced 
older person. When there is union pressure for a strict seniority system, this intensi- 
fies the situation. In general, the internal policies which influence the situation are 
those which involve emphasis on promotion from within and training programs, pension 
plans, generalizations about characteristics of older versus younger workers, the 
nature of the work and job evaluations, and seniority systems. The article also 
summarizes the responses from different industries and the policies reflected on an 
industry basis. 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


HOW TO ACHIEVE EQUITABLE PAY FOR EXECUTIVES. (ACME.) 
Management Methods. Vol. 17, No. 2, Nov. 1959. Pages 53-58. 


This article is reprinted from a presentation in the official publication of the Associ- 
ation of Consulting Management Engineers, the noted organization of management con- 
sultants. The tests of a rational scheme for setting managers’ compensation are 
these: (1) it should be understood and considered fundamentally fair by those who are 
subject to it; (2) it should be based on explainable and sensible comparisons between 
different functions (not titles); (3) it should be carefully tailored to your particular 
company; and (4) it should set pay scales competitive with other firms in the field. A 
three-step program in policy-making in executive compensation includes: setting the 
pattern, establishing the salary structure (determining the differentiation between 
grades, and progression within grades), and attaching actual price tags to people and 
jobs. Companies have found that they can understand and solve their salary problems 
more effectively by deliberately taking such a three-step approach. 


The article deals well with the various questions of base pay versus bonuses, 
deferred compensation, and fringe benefits, incentive pay, grades and steps, job 
descriptions, and other considerations. ACME cautions against any plan which 
attempts to substitute a mechanical, automatic scheme for judgment. There must be 
flexibility in the program to allow for the exercise of judgment in unusual situations. 
The article also discusses some of the boobytraps in regard to surveys concerning 
executive compensation. 


(43-60) 


SETTING THE WORKWEEK — A VANISHING MANAGEMENT RIGHT. 
J. L. CENTNER. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1960. Pages 42-47, 


“*To the growing list of management rights either given away or modified at the bar- 
gaining table, or restricted by third-party interpretation in voluntary arbitration pro- 
ceedings, something new, it seems, must be added: the right to set the workweek. 
This prerogative has been put to a severe test in a recent rash of arbitration cases, 
and a review of the awards indicates that, on the whole, management came off decid- 
edly second best.’’ With this statement Mr. Centner proceeds to chronicle the events 
and the cases. During 1958 a series of rulings went favorably for management in 
regard to the workweek — the cases of Dayton Steel Foundry Company, Basic, Inc., 
Precision Rubber Products Corporation, and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


However, the climate changed in 1959 with the ruling in the Motch & Merryweather 
Machinery Company case in which the company lost. Further losses for management 
developed through rulings in the cases of Florence Pipe, Foundry & Machine Company, 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, and others. The struggle to preserve management’s 
right to establish and modify the workweek will continue, but the author advises that 
a company should carefully check the senicrity clauses and ‘‘check the contract and 
follow the trend of arbitration awards’’ if it is to strengthen its position in dispute 
cases. The arbitrator’s concept of what is meant by ‘‘normal’’ is reflected in the 
recent Blaw-Knox Company case where it was held that the company had the unilateral 
right to reduce the workweek from five to four days rather than resort to layoff. 


(44-60) 


JOB EVALUATION AFTER FIFTY YEARS. R. F. MILKEY. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 21, No. 1, Jan. 1960. Pages 19-23, 


The author traces the history of job evaluation in the civil service over a period of a 
half century. In doing so he also assesses the definitions, purposes, features, and 
major kinds of plans in the field of job evaluation. He describes the essence of the 
principal systems of job evaluation — the ranking method, the classification method, 
point rating plans, and the factor comparison method. Strees is placed on up-to-date- 
ness, current appraisal, and revision of operating methods in whichever job evaluation 
system an agency uses. 


In summarizing the developments over this period in the history of civil service, Mr. 
Milkey points to the following: (1) job evaluations systems have been used increas- 
ingly; (2) there is much emphasis on methods and techniques and there may soon be a 
shift to emphasis on simplified operations and streamlined procedures; (3) no one job 
evaluation plan or method has become universal; (4) job evaluation is a field in which 
psychologists can make further contributions; and (5) there is increasing evidence of 
gaining acceptance and support of higher management in regard to job evaluation as a 
professional undertaking. The author warns that job evaluation specialists need to be 
aware that job evaluation is only a means to an end and not an end in itself. 


(45-60) 
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STRATEGY AND TACTICS AT THE BARGAINING TABLE. T. G. DOWNING. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 1, Jan-Feb, 1960. Pages 58-63. 


Mr. Downing, associated with Merck & Company, discusses the importance of the 
‘*first session’? as a crucial bargaining meeting, the ‘‘non-cost items,’ negotiating on 
the pay rates per hour, ‘‘the false alarm,’’ and management’s choices. The first ses- 
sion is psychologically important to clear the air, clarification of the union’s propos- 
als, test the logic and sincerity of the union’s position, deferring non-cost items until 
agreement has been reached on the basic cost items, and expressing management’s 
genuine desire and good faith to negotiate. Mr. Downing advises that ‘it is good strat- 
egy to put the union in the position of having to reciprocate on non-cost items after 
management has moved to its bargaining position. The real dispute comes at fixing 
the precise pay rate per hour, for here the real controversy resides. The area of ulti- 
mate bargaining is generally likely to be somewhere between the union’s real or mini- 
mum figure and management’s real or maximum figure. The author gives much attention 
— false alarms which a union provokes in regard to going out on strike or other 
threat. 


A company has three choices — to concede, to compromise, or to hold firm. While it 


has to avoid succumbing to pressure, it must also recognize that unions have leamed 
from experience the use of certain weapons where conversation and persuasion fail. 


(46-60) 


ATTITUDES OF UNIGN LEADERS AND BUSINESS EXECUTIVES TO INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. K. F. WALKER. 
Occupational Psychology. Vol. 33, No. 3, July 1959. Pages 157-165. 


An 18-item questionnaire was mailed to both labor union leaders and heads of compa- 
nies in Australia in an effort to study their opinions on the causes of labor-management 
strife. Including follow-up, about 40% were returned. Items covered five general areas: 
socio-economic ideology, personnel policy, employee motivation, supervision, and role 
of unions in industry. In general, there was definite difference in socio-economic out- 
look that is characteristic of the strong political orientation of the Australian labor 
movement. There is a considerable amount of support among executives for a more 
positive abproach to personnel management, where most union leaders appear satisfied 
with current supervisory practices and consider monetary reward to be the main incen- 
tive for work. 


Results of a factor analysis show that responses stem from several attitudes rather 
than a single one. Three factors are common to both union leaders and company man- 
agers: ‘‘Positive Personnel Management,’’ ‘‘Union-Labor Ideology,’’ and ‘Dignity of 
Labor.’’ In addition, a factor of ‘Management Independence’’ was found in the execu- 
tive group and one of ‘Managerial Good Faith’’ in the labor group. Executives stressed 
both ideological and psychological factors while the union group ignored psychological 
factors. It is suggested that this questionnaire can be used to measure an individual’s 
attitudes as concerns ‘‘pro-union’’ and ‘'pro-management’’ orientation. The pattem of 
scores is important rather than the final overall score. (47-60) 


THE ANSWER TO WHITE-COLLAR UNIONS. R.L. SHAW. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 1, Jan-Feb. 1960. Pages 26-31. 


The drive for white-collar unionism is a vital problem, for the white-collar group will 
in the near future constitute 60 percent of the work force — and while labor unions have 
been wooing white-collar employees for more than twenty years now, the prospects for 
success are better now than ever before. Mr. Shaw presents exhibits of demands of a 
typical white-collar local union and the costs incurred by a company because of white- 
collar unionization. 


Effective counter measures which a company can undertake, according to the author, 
affiliated with McKinsey & Company, the management consulting firm, are these: 

(1) the strongest defense is a positive employee relations program embodying a good 
salary administration set-up, steady work, fair promotion policies, good supervision 
and management, improved communication with the workers, good physical working 
conditions, right of appeal, and elements making for job satisfaction; (2) re-examina- 
tion of the companies total personnel policies and practices — especially to see 
whether they compare favorably with those of other non-unionized companies in the 
area as well as with the contract provisions in comparable unionized companies; 

(3) conduct a meaningful attitude survey to find out what white-collar employees think 
of their compensation, their supervisors, and communication in the company — with a 
serious follow-up; and (4) improved selection and development of supervisors of white- 


collar personnel. (48 -60) 
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DO THESE CHARACTERS ATTEND YOUR MEETINGS. (STAFF.) 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 2, Feb. 1960. Pages 22-26, 


This article is adapted from a supervisory-training pamphlet published by Henry 
Strauss and Company, Inc. on ‘‘Meetings are What You Make Them.” In a very graphic 
presentation, it deals with the central problem of knowing how to work with the people 
around the table. While it is difficult to change the inner make-up of each man or 
resolve his personal problems, an effective conference leader can channel his actions 
and help him make a more substantial and constructive contribution to the group 

effort at the meeting. 


The behavior patterns encountered most commonly in a meeting are presented as these 
individuals: (1) the overtalkative man, (2) the highly argumentative man, (3) the quick, 
helpful fellow at the meeting, (4) the man who rambles on about subjects other than 
that at hand, (5) the personality clash between individuals, (6) the man who asks you, 
the conference leader, for your opinion, (7) the obstinate man, (8) side conversation 
between men at the meeting, (9) the fellow who is inarticulate when it comes to pre- 
senting his thoughts, (10) the fellow who obviously is wrong or incorrect in his obser- 
vations, and (11) the griper. In each case the visual and chart presentation outlines 
the why of this behavior and the what to do in order to counteract the behavior so as 
to have the meeting move along progressively. 


(49-60) 


BASIC FOR EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATIONS.  F. R. DOWLING AND 
A. C. POSZ. 
Jour. Amer Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 2, Feb. 1960. Pages 3-6 


Two educators, with considerable experience in dealing with programs of industrial 
and business firms, contend that the what (the idea) is of primary significance as com- 
pared with the how (the method) in modern communication. The main thing is to 
encourage the flow of creative thinking 


The authors point up the three blocks to creative thinking in an organization: 

(1) dulled senses, (2) stunted imagination, (3) emotional control. It is important for 
one to be an acute observer and to have a sustained interest if he is to avoid having 
his senses dulled. He must overcome the tendency to view things as stereotypes or 
to live with prejudices. The creative man wants to communicate his dissatisfaction 
about the present state of things and to offer constructive ideas for the road ahead, 
Stunted imagination can best be counteracted by competitiveness and by stimulation. 
The man must discipline himself to the habit of responding positively to new ideas, 
even though he may reject them for lack of merit. Emotional control has to be attacked 
by counteracting two fears — the fear of making a mistake or offering an impractical 
suggestion, and the fear of poor judgment in accepting or grasping the first idea that 
comes along. The answer to communication effectiveness, then, 1s retraining of 
people in communication skills into the area of creative thinking. 


(50-60) 


TELL YOUR PEOPLE FIRST. R.T. TAYLOR. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 38, No. 9, Feb. 1960. Pages 326-329. 


The Executive Secretary, Gaston County Associated Industries, Inc. (Gastonia, 
North Carolina) contends that of the company’s various ‘‘publics’’ its employees 
constitute the most important one. If this public is uninformed, the result among 
individual employees is often negativism, uncertainty, and lack of basic knowledge 
about the company which has a chain reaction and hurts the company’s reputation. 


Mr. Taylor advocates a “‘tell all’’ approach — and through the house organ or other 
media to (1) tell the story, (2) be honest in stating the facts, if credibility is to be 
maintained in the company’s reputation, and (3) give some interpretation — define and 
explain the subject at hand and show its relationship to the company’s goals and pro- 
grams and its implications for the employee audience. The author points to corporate 
citizenship on ee of the company in the community and of the individual employ- 
ees in civic and other groups in the community, as another communication link. Timing 
of communications is a serious factor in telling your people, for finding out too late 
and through outside sources reduces one’s confidence in the company’s desire to tell. 
Finally, a company which ‘“‘lives right’’ overcomes obstacles in its communications 
with employees — and living right is gauged by the quality of its employee relations 
program and interest in job satisfaction and means of recognition of employees. 


(51-60) 
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HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES GIVE YOU ALL THE FACTS. C.H. LANG. 
Manage. Vol. 12, No. 5, Feb. 1960. Pages 43-49, 


The author, Training Specialist, Engineering Staff, Ford Motor Company, makes the 
point that the higher you rise in management, the more you will need to rely on others 
for information about what’s going on in the plant and office. Getting the facts is 
easy, if you know how — and the design of the article is to show how. 


Among the key suggestions are these: (1) plan the direction of your fact-finding talks 
with subordinates, so as to eliminate rambling or uncoordinated discussions; (2) get- 
ting together with employees must be done for a specific purpose and one known to 
the people involved; (3) plan the specific questions you want to ask or the comments 
you want to make — and, if helpful, have these written down; (4) try to construct your 
questions so that the response will require a statement rather than a simple ‘‘yes’’ or 
"tno’’? answer; (5) avoid the use of leading questions, for this will not elicit the kind 
of information desired but will only get confirmation of what they think you want to 
hear; (6) learn the art of listening — a good listener is a productive fact-finder in most 
cases; (7) be a keen observer of the work scene, for the art of observation will enable 
you to spot contradictions or support of what has been heard in the listening process; 
and (8) control your own thoughts and feelings, if you want frank and honest opinions 
and ail the facts expressed. 


(52-60) 


THE MYTH OF COMMUNICATIONS. C. B. RANDALL. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 75, No. 1, Jan. 1960. Pages 37-39, 


The former high official of Inland Steel Corporation reflects on the status of communi- 
cations in industry, and turns a critical look ‘‘on the fables and fallacies that make up 
the folklore of management today.’’ Mr. Randall outlines the commitments a company 
has to its rank and file workers, to the administrators and managers, the stockholders, 
government, and other audiences. 


Among his observations: ‘‘No amount of glittering posters on the plant bulletin boards 
can establish a sound relationship between the employer and the employee if safety 
conditions are bad, if segregation is practiced, if pay scales are below standard, or if 
the town is a bad place in which to bring up children.’’ In regard to a communication 
with managers, he contends: ‘‘Effective communication with officers and staff inevi- 
tably suffers when management fails to sense that in a free society a man good enough 
to make a strong contribution is good enough to have his own scale of values and that 
the goals which he has established for the total achievement of his own life are not 
necessarily parallel with those which management has proclaimed for the company.’’ 
This must be recognized if individual and company values are to be integrated. Mr. 
Randall feels that one of the ills of communication results from ‘‘too much delegation. 
‘*Busy with plans and projects and cost estimates, he expects his professional staff 
to perform miracles for him, but he himself gives little time to thinking through the 
whole meaning of what he is seeking to accomplish.’’ In summary, communication will 
function well with all audiences if total policy is conceived in terms of wisdom and 


responsibility. (53-60) 


SETTING UP EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION AND GRIEVANCE-P ROCEDURE 
SYSTEMS: GOYEE. 
Office Management. Vol. 21, No. 2, Feb. 1960. Pages 26-31. 


A very large proportion of employees in the American labor force do not belong to 
labor unions, and it is important to have an effective system for handling grievances 
involving such personnel. There must be satisfied the usual human needs and special 
needs which face technical, professional, clerical, and sales personnel. The author 
feels that solving the grievances is not the unique problem — rather, the major problem 
is finding out what grievances exist and measuring the seriousness of the problem. 


Among the guides the author offers: (1) communications to and from employees should 
be handled through the supervisor in his close relations with them; (2) when decisions 
become firm, they should be communicated to the interested people before actual 
action is taken to carry out the decision; (3) all members of management must accept 
their proper role in the communications program; (4) communications should be based 


on fact and should be timely; (5) all statements of new or revised policies or procedures 


must be accompanied by the reasons involved; (6) management must be informed first 
of any communications going to all employees; (7) all members of management must be 
kept well informed of significant company information and developments; (8) it is the 
quality of communications from above which determines their effectiveness as they 

move down to other management levels; (9) information must flow regularly from the _ 
manager’s office to members of his organization in acceptable form; and, (10) communi- 
cations must be integrated into a comprehensive system under centralized direction 
and control. (54-60) 
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WAYS TO STIMULATE SUGGESTIONS. J.C. BOBBITT. OTES 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 38, No. 8, Jan 1960. Pages 295-297, 


The difference between an organization which has a good yield out of its employee 
Suggestion program and one which does not rests on two main points: (1) employees 
must be encouraged to contribute their ideas continuously, and (2) introduce, to the 
extent possible, the game or team element. 


In view of the increasing number of technical and research-development organizations 
with draftsmen, engineers, laboratory aides, and others, there may be ideas which are 
complex in their presentation and some assistance is needed in writing, drawing, or 
extensive description. The author suggests these points: (1) let the employees know 
where and how such assistance can be obtained, (2) give initial evaluation to the idea 
to determine whether or not it has possibilities, before it is developed too extensively 
(3) notify the suggestor that a delay may be necessary if the idea is to receive tech- 
nical assistance — so, in the meantime he can avoid holding back other ideas ready, 
(4) if rejected, place the entire materials on file for possible consideration at a later 
date, (5) have a dating system which will allow operating departments to capitalize 

" on the more valuable and practical ideas as early as possible, and (6) notify the 

z suggestor and his supervisor by letter in the event that the idea is being post-dated 
for future consideration. 


(55-60) 


MISCONCEPTIONS IN CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP. J. A. ROSS. 
Journ Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 2, Feb 1960. Pages 12-20, 


Among the misconceptions which Dr. Ross lists are: (1) the conference is a demo- 
cratic process and therefore individual supervisory decisions must be greatly limited; 
(2) the leader and participant should study many rules, techniques, and procedures 
to do a good job; (3) since leaderless discussions is the most democratic type of 
leadership it is the best type; (4) the leader should discourage debate; (5) the leader 
should not permit the use of parliamentary procedure; (6) the leader should never 
express his opinions or draw conclusions in group discussions; (7) the leader should 
be sure that all conferees participate in the conference; (8) the leader should deem- 
phasize the use of visual aids; (9) the brainstorming conference can be substituted 
for the problem-solving conference. 


Dr. Ross treats each of these with some depth and in each case concludes with a 
comment or refutation of the misconception. He feels that supervisory decisions 
should not be limited and that this is part of the democratic process; the conference 
leader should not discourage honest debate; in very small groups it is desirable that 
the leader contribute ideas and express opinions; the leader should not force partici- 
pation of all conferees; and, use brainstorming to catch the unique idea, but do not 
substitute it for the problem-solving conference. 


(56-60) 


WHICH COMMUNICATIONS METHODS ARE ‘‘BEST’’ FOR YOUR COMPANY ? 
A. J. ESCHER. 
American Business. Vol. 29, No. 12, Dec. 1959. Pages 9-16. 


The author presents the full spectrum of technological devices which can be used to 
facilitate communication, with brief presentations on each: (1) loud-speaking attach- 
ments — that enable one person or a group to “‘listen in;’’ (2) intercom systems — that 
take a load off the regular system and save time — only a button has to be pushed or a 
switch turned; (3) private automatic exchanges — with quick dialing systems; (4) elec- 
tronic exchanges — that store calls when lines are busy; (5) answering devices — that 
permit phones to be left unattended; (6) teletypewriters — that print at high speed and 
leave a record; (7) facsimile machines — to send a duplicate of a message over a wire; 
(8) telautographs — that send a handwritten message over a wire; (9) closed-circuit TV 
— with its immediate, clear, and accurate transmission; (10) pneumatic tube carriers 

— worked by compressed air, to select their own routes; (11) conveyer belts — to carry 
messages to a central location for rapid distribution; and (12) paging systems — that 
locate key personnel quickly and quietly. 


The questions in determining what is needed to improve the technological c ommunica- 
tion in a company: What contact has to be maintained between different departments? 
What contact has to be maintained with outside people — salesmen, customers, sup- 
pliers? What load is the present system carrying? Where is the present system inade- 
quate and why? What are expansion plans going to require? A list of equipment manu- 
facturers for the various systems is included in the article. (57-60) 
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MERIT RATING, PERSONNEL EVALUATION, COUNSELING 


IN DEFENSE OF PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL. HAROLD MAYFIELD. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 38, No. 7, Mar.-Apr. 1960. Pages 81-87. 


In the wave of criticisms of conventional appraisal systems Mr. Mayfield presents the 
other side of the case. He feels that the difficulties and alarms are illusory. He 
summarizes the recent charges levelled at the conventional appraisal systems, under- 
takes a searching definition of the term ‘‘appraisal,’’ discusses the reasons for resist- 
ance to the interviews with employees following the appraisals, and expresses the 
view that sound approaches can be found to the conventional appraisal system. 


Mr. Mayfield presents as the essentials of a good approach: (1) a feeling for the real 
intent and purpose of the appraisal, in its most constructive and helpful sense; 

(2) purposeful effort toward better understanding between the supervisor and his sub- 
ordinate — a mutual effort to work toward certain goals but without any remolding of 
basic personality; (3) practicing the art of listening — a skill in which many supervi- 
sors have to be coached in order to develop the art of being a good listener. He con- 
cludes, ‘‘Although a number of authors have suggested recently that there are serious 
problems in conventional procedures for appraising and interviewing subordinates, my 
experiences indicate that while these dangers exist they are more theoretical than real. 
Furthermore, the possible trouble areas are minimized when the basic tools of 
management development are used with moderate judgment.”’ 


(58-60) 


PROFILE OF PERFORMANCE: GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING. J. F. TRIPICIAN. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 2, Mar-Apr. 1960. Pages 18-25. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad appraisal system is simple, requires a minimum of paper 
work, and encourages frank discussion between superior and subordinate. It has 
improved communications, sharpened selection methods, provides a measure of an 
individual’s performance on the job, and provides a basis for evaluating strengths and 
weaknesses of supervisory levels in the organization. A profile of performance is 
obtained on each supervisor through ratings on various aspects which are mostly 
directly job related. From these individual analy ses a combined profile is obtained 
which is simply a composite picture of the abilities and weaknesses of a particular 
category of supervisors. The profile tells management how each level and classifi- 
cation of supervision is carrying out its assignment, and points to the kind and extent 
of training its supervisors require. Two examples are discussed in some detail — 
train master and car foreman. Appraisals last year disclosed need for improvement in 
safety administration, handling labor relations, and training new supervisors. Steps 
being taken to meet these needs are outlined. 


Individual supervisors have discovered that it is not sufficient for them just to rate 
their employees and point out their faults. Supervisors must also give their men the 
advice and personal coaching needed for each to develop his talents and skills to the 
highest capacity. Thus the supervisor sees himself as a developer of talent in the 


organization. (59-60) 


EXTENDING THE HORIZONS OF MANAGEMENT COUNSELING. 


W. L. CAMP FIELD. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 25, No. 1, Jan 1960, Pages 7-11. 


Mr. Campfield makes the key observation that ‘'The real test of a top executive’s 
leadership qualities lies not in the volume of people whom he can personally reach 
and inspire, but rather in the effectiveness with which he orients and motivates his key 
administrators.’’ And, for clearer identification of the person involved, he observes” 
that ‘‘where there is a conflict between organizational titles and actual practice, it is 
the effective leader, not the titular leader, about whom we are concerned.’’ And, this 
is further reinforced in terms of how he links his followers (subordinates) with the 
welfare of the company: ‘'The long run achievement of an enterprise’s objectives 
varies in direct proportion to the degree to which its top manager by word and deed 
establishes a leadership pattern that inspires and stimulates his subordinates to trans- 
late his thinking into profitable long term action.’”’ 


In moving toward professional status as a manager, his quality of counseling needs to 
be directed not only toward personal problems of his subordinates but also in helping 
them to comprehend: (1) the basic problems of enterprise management, (2) indicators 
of economic efficiency — good output at least cost, (3) the processes of planning, 
directing, and controlling in organizational life, (4) the role of administrators and 
specialists in the fulfillment of specific plans and programs. In these ways do we 
extend the horizons of management counseling. 

(60-60) 
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ARE APPRAISALS REALLY NECESSARY? RR. H. FINN. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 3, Mar. 1960. Pages 2-12, 


At the plantation Pipe Line Company supervisors resisted the idea of an appraisal 
program on the ground that they felt that they know their employees’ performance well 
as aresult of day to day contact. A survey was launched to determine the attitudes 

of the supervisors and the employees, the quality of the interviews if and when they 
were held, and other considerations. The results showed, as reflected by the Super- 
visors, that ‘‘discussions of performance and mutual problems are necessary, but we 
don’t need a formal program.’’ The responses of the employees, however, were of a 
different tone; they maintained that ‘‘discussions are necessary, but supervisors 
might not hold them without a formal program binding them to do so.’’ As for the inter- 
views specifically when held — the supervisors did most of the talking and learned 
little about employees’ reactions, attitudes, and opinions; and, the employees indi- 
cated they did not feel free to speak their minds. Other differences showed up in the 
survey in regard to whether older as well as younger employees felt they needed 
appraisals, the importance of supervisors’ opinions, the acceptance of criticism in the 
course of the interview, and on the fairness and impartiality of appraisals. The survey 
is well documented in this account. 


The company has found that both are needed: regular 6 Nears by supervisors in 
the normal] day-to-day operations as well as a system of formal appraisal and interview. 


(61-60) 


NEW LIGHT ON TRAIT RATING. W. B. CHEW AND L. E. HOWELL. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 2, Mar.-Apr. 1960, Pages 42-46. 


In a study by General Motors to help resolve some of the problems of overlap and 
similarity of meaning among various words and phrases, the following four steps were 
involved: (1) Collecting many of the words and phrases traditionally used in industry 
to describe personal characteristics, (2) Developing a special 80-item checklist from 
these words and phrases, (3) Using the special checklist to obtain ratings by super- 
visors of their subordinates for a group of industrial jobs, and (4) Analyzing the data 
and classifying the 80 words and phrases into similar sets. 


Twenty areas were established through statistical analysis, with similar words being 
grouped together. These areas could be described as: ability to get along with 
others, ambition, dependability, concern for quality, honesty, creativeness, ability to 
carry out responsibility, adaptability, and many other traits. The number of words 
under each category varies. Using this arranged checklist to provide a rating form for 
specific positions, good results were obtained by appointing a committee of experi- 
enced raters, each of whom select the areas and words they consider appropriate. The 
consensus of their opinions provides a final rating form which is used for the 
particular group of jobs. 


(62-60) 


PERFORMANCE VALUATION. R. S. DRUM. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 38, No. 9, Feb. 1960. Pages 338-340, 


In addition to the basic fact that people like to know how they are doing in their jobs, 
the author outlines these as the reasons for performance evaluation: (1) determination 
of current status of objectives and work progress, (2) improvement in effectiveness of 
the employee as related to his work objectives, (3) assistance in the selection of indi- 
viduals for promotions, transfers, and perhaps separations, (4) provision of a more 
realistic and equitable measurement of value of services for wage and salary purposes, 
and (5) provision of a positive program for individual training and improvement. Just 
as we have the familiar scene of the operator and the inspector in a production plant, 
both of whom have the same blueprint, materials, measurements, and tolerance limits 
in regard to the production process, so this should be extended as much as possible 

to effect a clear understanding between other supervisors and employees in assessing 
or evaluating performance. The more specific the blueprint of the job requirements, 
mutually understood and empathetically discussed in detail during the periodic evalua- 
tion interview, the more objective, accurate, and profitable will be the evaluation for 
all concerned. 


With all this, however, we still have to contend with the margin of error in human 
judgment — and there will be some inequality and difference of opinion depending upon 
the frailty and imperfection of human judgment. 


(63-60) 
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TRAINING 


(see also EXECUTIVES: DEVELOPMENT 
SUPER VISORS: . ...... DEVELOPMENT) 


MID-MANAGEMENT DOES THE TRAINING. A. E. PETITT. 
Jour, Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 1, Jan. 1960. Pages 24-30, 


At Kearfott Company, Inc. (Little Falls, New Jersey) much of the training and devel- 
opment responsibility has been placed in the hands of operating managers in the 
middle management levels. The author is Training Coordinator for the company. The 
program began with an inquiry to management skills and needs, especially to identify 
the areas which required attention most. The survey revealed a number of needs, 
ranging from the utilization of staff officials to accurate interpretation of standards 
and instructions. The task force of middle managers developed both the ‘twhat to do” 
and ‘thow to do’’ statements for presentation to line supervisors, after considerable 
activity and discussion. 


The author documents, as an example, one program: ‘‘The Training of Employees to 
Provide Coverage in the Event of Lay-off, Resignation and Absenteeism.’’ The com- 
prehensive presentation offers a good case in point of the amount and quality of work 
undertaken by the mid-managers in this program. Among other significant points in the 
article are the values outlined by the author: the position of mid-management is reaf- 
firmed and its responsibilities re-stated; the flow of information is increased; patterns 
of action and commitments are defined; top management is relieved of time consuming 
operational detail; opportunity is afforded to appraise mid-manager leadership; and, 
there is better acceptance of inter-relation of authority. 


(64-60) 


SOME APPROACHES TO EDUCATION FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 
P. P. VAN RIPER. 
Personnel Administration. Vol 23, No 1, Jan-Feb. 1960. Pages 29-36, 


Based on an address which the author presented at the 6th Annual Conference on 
Executive Development of the Society for Personnel Administration, the plea is made 


for a “healthy, inquiring attitude — a research attitude — to continue to progress toward 
better knowledge and better practice.”’ 


Dr. Van Riper, who is Professor of Administration, Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration, Cornell University, stresses these four points. (1) The Place 
of the Individual. This is no one best way nor some best selection point. Executive 
talent comes from strangest places, and it is important that we leave some room for 
the individual to do some deciding for himself. The role of an agency is to make edu- 
cational and development plans which lead to opportunity for people rather than man- 
agement of them. () The Need for Thought and Research. More research is needed 
into the areas of large group dynamics, decentralized authority and practice, bureauc- 
racy, and other areas if education for public service is to make strides. (3) Revitali- 
zing the Means, We must improve objectives, curricula, and techniques in public 
administration education — and we must establish more inter-disciplinary centers such 
as those at Cornell and the University of Pittsburgh. (4) Revitalizing the Ends. While 
education deals in ideas and concepts, there must be a point of organization and 
action. This must be the actual experience which is part of his growth as a public 


administrator. (65-60) 


WHEN THE COACH CAN'T COACH. E. C. MILLER. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1959, Pages 35-41, 


“Unless a senior manager happens to be a natural-born teacher, it’s unrealistic to 
expect him, at the close of his career, to develop into an effective coach. . .Never- 
theless, there are a variety of steps the company can take when the coaching relation- 
ship that should exist between superior and subordinate is lacking.’’ This is the 
theme of the article by the author, who is affiliated with the firm of Hellwig, Miller & 
Associates, Westport, Connecticut. 


After considering the pros and cons of various altemative approaches, such as use of 
men in advisory positions, establishing a staff agency to work directly with the 
younger manager, and other measures, he sets forth a framework in which the coaching 
can be effected. The means suggested include: (1) using the older manager as con- 
sultant; (2) delegating assignments to the subordinate; (3) using staff specialists as 
coaches; (4) using a consultant as coach; (5) using a subordinate as participant 
observer; (6) using effective older managers; (7) establishment and use of junior 
boards; (8) task-force assignments. Each of these is developed well and offers a 
basis for thought. By and large industry has not come to grips with the problem and 
‘has clung to the hope that ways may yet be found of improving managerial coaching 
skills.’’ To be realistic it will have to tur to these other approaches. 


(66—60) 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF LEARNING: THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
ROGER BELLOWS. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF LEARNING: EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 
ROGER BELLOWS. 
Personnel Adm. Vol. 23, No. 1, Jan-Feb. and No. 2, Mar.-Apr. 1960, 
Pages 21-27; 4-10. 


The author, formerly Director of Personnel Research for General Foods Corporation 
and a founder of the management consulting firm of Richardson, Bellows & Henry Com- 
pany, presents these two articles on the learning process. In the former article on 
‘theory and practice’ he traces the contributions to our knowledge of the learning 
process, from early Greek history to the present. He traces the contributions of John 
Locke, Edward Lee Thorndike, Ivan P. Pavlov, Edwin R. Guthrie, Clark L. Hull, the 
Gestaltist school of psychologists (Koehler, Koffka, Tolman) and William James. The 
concepts, results of psychological insights and studies, theories, and other contribu- 
tions leave us with the social science basis for our understanding of individual and 
social motivation in learning. 


The latter article on ‘‘efficiency and economy’’ deals with the learning process — and 
with the management of learning. Dr. Bellows outlines and develops the following main 
themes in attaining efficiency and economy in the learning process: (1) motivate; (2) 
get set to learn; (3) reduce frustration; (4) know results of learning; (5) use present 

knowledge and skill; (6) reduce forgetting; and, (7) expect to use results of learning. 
The author cites throughout the findings of psychological laboratory studies which have 
added significantly to our understanding of how one learns effectively. (67~60) 


A DELEGATE LOOKS AT BETHEL. BERNARD KNIEGER. 
Adult Leadership. Vol. 8, No. 10, Man 1960. Pages 267-268, 276-277. 


This is an account of one of the men who participated in the noted group dynamics pro- 
gram of the National iraining Laboratory in Group Development at Bethel, Maine. It is 
a center for the study of individual and small-group functioning. 


In this ‘‘diary’’ of what one man learned in the Bethel experience, we find these listed 
as significant: (1) ‘‘I had an increased awareness of the inadequacy of the stereo- 
typed response to other people, stereotyping by profession, education, religion, race, 
sex, and geographical origin;’’ (2) ‘tA functioning group not only gets on with the task, 
but it also satisfies group and personal needs. . .for example, group morale is high and 
each member feels that his contribution is valued; ’’ (3) ‘‘I was able personally to see 
how anxiety operates’’ — the anxiety of measuring up to the norm of the group and find- 
ing out what happens in the struggle of individual values and group structure and norms] 
He observes, for example, that the conflict between the task-oriented members and the 
interpersonal-oriented members was never really resolved. The experience also pro- 
duced the observation that ‘twe failed to agree on how to agree.’’ And, it produced 
lessons in how group norms really operate and their impact and influence on man’s 
behavior. Throughout one sees in the Bethel program a deep concern for holding and 
expressing values through behavior. 


(68-60) 


TECHNIQUES FOR EVALUATING TRAINING PROGRAMS. D.L. KIRKPATRICK. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 11, Nov. 1959. Pages 3-9. 


According to the author, Assistant Director, The Management Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, one training director cannot borrow evaluation results from another. 
We can, however, borrow evaluation techniques. Therefore, this first of a four article 
series is devoted to techniques of reaction. The next three will discuss learning, 
behavior, and results. 


The first step in the evaluation process is to measure the reactions to training pro- 
grams. It is important to determine how people feel about the programs they attend. 
Also, people must like a training program in order to obtain maximum benefit from it. 
It is improtant to measure the reactions and feelings of the trainees in an organized 
fashion, using written comment sheets designed to obtain the needed information. It 
is desirable that the form be so designed that its comments can be tabulated and 
quantified. It is equally desirable to have the coordinator, training director, or another 
trained observer to make his own appraisal of the sessions in order to supplement the 
reactions of the enrollees. The combination of these two evaluations is more mean- 
ingful than either one by itself. 


(69 -60) 
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THE ORGANI ZATION MAN — AS STUDENT. A. P. DUDDEN. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 38, No. 8, Jan. 1960. Pages 286-291. 


This is a detailed account of how the Bell Telephone Company program provides its 
technically trained men with education in the liberal arts to develop men with a 
‘*broadened’’ view as they ultimately take on top managerial responsibility. The pro- 
gram was launched in 1953 as the Institute of Humanistic Studies for Executives, and 
undertaken with the cooperation of the University of Pennsylvania. The program is 
designed to enable men to reach out well beyond their technical specialization and 
develop as ‘‘managers with breadth and depth, with a broad knowledge of the world in 
which business exists and operates, with an understanding of people and their 
motivations.”’ 


The article deals in detail with the background which led to the establishment of the 
program, the objectives, the content of the program, and its requirements. Since 1953 
there have been tests and questionnaires administered to the executives who have 
been students in the Institute’s program — before and after training. The evaluation 
study of Dr. Morris S. Viteles, the recognized authority in the field of industrial 
psychology, indicates as a positive outcome of the program ‘‘an acquired capacity to 
distinguish what is significant from what is commonplace and of transient value’’ — 
and that the executives ‘‘have acquired increased understanding of the nature and his- 
tory of social, economic, and political institutions, and of the problems arising in 
relation to them.’’ In summary, they are better prepared, as managers, to deal with the 
problems of contemporary society and to fulfill the role of business in modern society. 


(70-60) 


TECHNICUES FOR EVALUATING TRAINING PROGRAMS: PART 3, BEHAVIOR. 
D. L. KIRKPATRICK. 


Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 1, Jan. 1960. Pages 13-18. 


Dr. Kirkpatrick cites some significant studies to gauge behavioral change through 
training: the Lindholm study, the Blocker study, the Tarnopol study, the Survey 
Research Center efforts, and other studies and investigations. 


The main ingredients involved in the relationship between training and change behavior 
require of the learner these basic requirements: he must want to improve; he must 
recognize his own weaknesses; he must work in a permissive climate; he must have 
some help from someone who is interested and skilled; and he must have an opportunity 
to try out the new ideas. Robert Katz has identified these essentials. As for guide- 
posts for training officers in making an evaluation of a training program in terms of 
behavioral changes, these are presented by the author: (1) a systematic appraisal 
should be made of on-the-job performance on a before and after basis; (2) the appraisal 
of performance should be made by one or more of the following — the person receiving 
the training, his superior or superiors, his subordinates, his peers or other people 
familiar with his performance; (3) a statistical analysis to compare before and after 
performance and relate changes to the training program; (4) sufficient period, probably 
three months or more, to allow the person to have opportunity to put into practice what 
he has learned; and, (5) a control group (not receiving the training) should be used. 


(71-60) 


TECHNIQUES FOR EVALUATING TRAINING PROGRAMS: PART 4, RESULTS. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 2, Feb. 1960. Pages 28-32, 


Here, too, Dr. Kirkpatrick cites several investigations and studies to evaluate results 
from training programs — a safety program, the postal carrier training program, an 
insurance company study, a cost reduction institute, and other examples. The obser- 
vation is made that in addition to measuring the results in terms of productivity, such 
factors as loyalty, attitudes, interests, and work involvment were also measured. 
Likert has observed, from the various efforts of the Survey Research Center in Ann 
Arbor, that industry needs more adequate measures of organizational performance than 
it is now getting. 


The author’s summary observation is that the evaluation of training programs in terms 
of ‘results’? is progressing at a very slowrate. ‘‘Where the objectives of training 

programs are as specific as the reduction of accidents, the reduction of grievances, and 
reduction of costs, we find a number of attempts have been made. In a few of them, the 
researchers have attempted to segregate factors other than training which might have 
had an effect. In most cases, the measure on a before and after basis has been directly 
attributed to the training even though other factors might have been influential.”’ 


(72-60) 
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TAKES KNOW-HOW TO BE AMANAGER. R. DREYFACK. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 2, Feb. 1960. Pages 40-47, 


Developing oneself to meet growing responsibilities or performing more effectively in 
his present supervisory job ineveitably involves building a broader base of knowledge 
and acquiring more know-how and competency. Mr. Dreyfack indicates that the company 
can help in such instances by: (1) classes conducted on company premises. . .large 
companies often have school set-ups complete with professional teaching staffs and 
training facilities to rival those of established educational institutions; (2) college or 
school programs, either fully paid for by the company or on a shared-cost basis... 
Some firms even give employees an opportunity to complete bachelor’s or master’s 
degree programs at company expense; (3) programs offered by professional and trade 
associations; (4) programs made available by machine and equipment manufacturers, 
and (5) information and advice from your boss, and from staff people in the company. 


Mr. Dreyfack also outlines other sources for acquiring know-how in management for the 


supervisor — including adult-education courses, correspondence courses, trade and 
professional associations, business literature, plant visits, and other means. 
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TWO TRAINING SUCCESSES AND ONE FAILURE. S. HOBERMAN. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 9, Sept. 1959. Pages 20-25, 


The Director of Personnel Relations, Department of Personnel, City of New York 


comments on three training programs to solve specific management problems for the 
City of New York. 


The first involved an effort to improve supervision of punch card installations in some 
35 different agencies. The heads of the punch card installations comprised a group, 
subsequently called the Council for Office Machine Management. The program involved 
review of literature on the subject, study of new equipment, methods, and procedures, 
technical courses, and supervisory training. The program was regarded as succes sful. 
The second program, less successful, was concerned with understanding machine 
capabilities and the needs of machine installation. There were few means for measur- 
ing the efficiency of the operations. difficult to estimate how long a job should take, 
and all depended upon the machine-room supervisor’s decisions. The short course and 
conference on administrative problems stemming from the use of punch card and elec- 
tronic equipment was only partially successful. Mr. Hoberman outlines the basic 
difficulties which were involved. The third case, a successful effort, involved the 
training of inspectors in the Department of Buildings in understanding building con- 
struction requirements and enforcing compliance with building code requirements of 
the city. 
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UNION AND MANAGEMENT TRAINEES — A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
PERSONALITY AND OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE. H.M. BOGARD. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 44, No. 1, Feb. 1960. Pages 56-63. 


Forty men in management training programs of Grace Line were compared with forty 
men undergoing training in the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. Measuring 
instruments used included four tests, a specially prepared biographical inventory, and 
personal history items. The results show that the company trainees are more intelli- 
gent, more aggressive, and better educated than the union trainees. The company 
trainees appear to have been more successful in dealing with people, and were reared 
by parents who were generally more conforming to social pressures. The union trainees 
are more altrustic, less concerned with doing things that are considered practical, 
have significantly lower social calss identification, are less responsible, have less 
social maturity, and have a long-standing tendency toward conflict with authority. 


The wide disparity between the union trainees’ altrustic feelings and their lack of 
success in dealing with people is striking. They reveal the strong social feeling 
sought by the union and are more assertive and impulsive — a combination which con- 
stitutes a lack of emotional maturity by middle-class standards. The company train- 
ees seem to be a more emotionally sound group. In most of the traits studied the 
picture of the two groups was surprisingly close to the ‘‘ideal’’ type sought by the 
administrators of each program. Although individual differences within groups were 
often considerable, it is clear that significant personality differences exist between 


these groups. (75-60) 
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How to motivate 
your salesmen 


s How to motivate salesmen is one of the 16 toughest 


problems in marketing. 


This is the finding of a survey by the National Sales 


Executives, Inc. 


Yet there are hundreds of ways you can solve this 


gums Research shows 
there are six major factors that deter- 
mine the motivation of salesmen: com- 
pensation, promotions and_ benefits, 
home office contact, recognition, com- 
petitions, field supervision. 

Check to see whether your practices 
motivate or demoralize your salesmen. 


Compensation 


1. Js your compensation plan simple 
and easy to understand? 

2. Does your total compensation 
compare favorably with that of other 
companies in your industry? 

3. Does it provide equal potential 
and equal workloads for each man? 

4. If you divide commissions in 
some instances, are there clear-cut poli- 
cies on how they are divided? 

5. Is there conscious or unconscious 
favoring of “pet” salesmen? 

6. Is the situation fair on house 
accounts? 


Promotions and benefits 


1, Is there a clear-cut policy on pro- 
motions? 

2. Is there a retirement program? 
Do your salesmen understand it thor- 
oughly? 

3, Have you distributed printed ma- 
terial fully explaining all the other 
employment benefits — paid vacations, 
insurance, etc.? 


From company to salesmen: 


1. Are sales letters and bulletins 
used effectively? 


2. Do they contain useful sales in- 
formation rather than mere preach- 
ments? 

3. Does the salesman know exactly 
what he is supposed to do, how he is 
supposed to do it, and why he will 
benefit if he does do it? 

4. Are contacts—by mail, phone, or 
personal visit—sufficiently frequent so 
that the salesman doesn’t feel for- 
gotten? 

5. Does the salesman get a clear ex- 
planation of company policies—and the 
reasons for them? 

6. Is he notified promptly of policy 
changes, new products, new plans, 
etc.? (Nothing is more embarrassing to 
a salesman than to learn about such 
things from a customer or a com- 
petitor. ) 


Is there favoring of “pet” salesmen? 


problem. For example, Porter Henry & Co., Inc., New 
York sales and marketing consultants, has put together 
a checklist of several.key questions to ask yourself in 
order to evaluate and improve your motivation pro- 
gram. These ideas will spur lots of others. 


From the salesman to the company: 


1. Are his letters promptly acknowl- 
edged? Questions promptly answered? 

2. Are his suggestions considered, 
and is he notified of the final decision 
on them? 

3. Does he know what use you make 
of the sales reports he fills out, and why 
this information is important? 


Recognition 


1. Do you have a formal recognition 
program, such as a “Top Salesmen’s 
Club,” a “Junior Board of Directors,” 
ete.?P 

2. Does he receive informal recogni- 
tion on his accomplishments—a men- 
tion in your house organ or sales 
bulletin, a complimentary letter or 
phone call? 

3. Is his work periodically reviewed 
and evaluated? (Everybody wants to 
know, “How’m I doing?” Experts say 
it’s better to give him a poor evaluation 
than none at all.) 


Competitions 


1. Do you use contests? Should you? 

2. If you do, are they short, simple, 
with equal opportunity for all, and 
frequent reports of standings? 


Field supervision 


1. Are your middle managers (sales 
supervisors, district managers, regional 
managers) trained to evaluate and 
coach the salesmen? 


2. Do you follow up to see that they 
do? 


From Management Methods, February, 1960. (Reproduced by permission. Copyrighted, 1960, Management Magazines, Inc.) 
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EXHIBIT 2 


Attitude Surveys and Follow-Through Practices 


All but ten of the 155 companies surveyed decided in advance to “do something” 
about the findings of their attitude surveys if action was indicated 


T SEEMS clear from the available evidence that 

making employee attitude surveys has become a 
well-accepted practice. A number of companies now 
make them periodically. Recently THe 
Boarp polled 155 companies on their attitude survey 
experiences. The central purpose of the study was to 
learn what the companies did about their survey find- 
ings—how they followed through—but other infor- 
mation was obtained, too. This article reviews all tue 
information, which is summarized in Tables 1 to 18, 
starting on the next page. 


Objectives of Surveys 


The cooperating companies were asked: “What 
were the chief reasons why you decided to conduct 
your most recent survey?” 

Sixty-four different reasons were given by the re- 
spondents. Those most frequently given were: 


Number of 
Reason Companies 
To measure the level of morale ......................0000 17 
To compare present employee attitudes 
with those revealed by earlier surveys ................ 17 
To uncover “soft” spots in the organization ........ 15 
To find out what’s on our employees’ minds ........ 14 
To prevent personnel problems from occurring... 6 
To determine the effectiveness of our 
To promote upward communications ...................... 5 


Some interesting reasons given by individual com- 
panies were: 


“To determine the climate for company expansion” 

“To obtain information prior to union negotiations” 

“To ascertain the attitude of our scientific personnel and 
to compare it with that found in other companies” 

“To help us get a personnel program started” 

“To give our employees the opportunity to let off steam” 

“Just because we were curious as to what the findings 
would be” 


It will be noted that the purposes mentioned most 
often tend to be broad or general ones, e.g., to meas- 
ure morale, to find out what the employees are think- 
ing, etc. The one-of-a-kind purposes usually are much 
more specific. 

Company executives speak of the importance of de- 

1 Additional information on this and related subjects will be 


found in “Trends in Making Employee Attitude Surveys,” Man- 
agement Record, February, 1960, p. 16. 


fining survey objectives in advance. The objectives 
of course, will affect the questions asked and the 
groups (such as hourly workers, office workers, sales. 
men, supervisors, etc.) to be included. If Management 
feels that the “why” of the employees’ attitudes is 
important (on all matters or on certain matters) , it 
may decide to use the personal interview type of sur. 
vey or to supplement a questionnaire survey with a 
sampling of interviews. 

Whatever the objective, management is of the opin- 
ion that attitude surveys give an accurate picture of 
employee thinking. And because of this, management 
is inclined to view survey ‘findings seriously and to do 
something about them. 

At the same time, of course, it should be said that 
management rarely takes action solely on the basis 
of attitude survey findings. Information from other 
sources is almost always taken into consideration be- 
fore action is initiated. Employees cannot be expected 
to have all the facts on company problems. And they 
may have some misconceptions mixed in with the 
facts that they dé have. Thus, a course of action that 
seenis logical to the employees may seem unreasonable 
to management. 

Not so long ago, management’s reaction to such a 
situation might have been, “That shows how little 
our employees know the facts.” Today, it more likely 
would be, “That shows us where we need to tell our 
story more effectively.” 


Questions Asked 


Seven out of eight cooperating companies included 
a great many questions in their surveys. In fact, in 
some of the surveys, as many as 150 questions were 
asked.} 

Occasionally, a questionnaire will be developed 
around a single area. For example, management may 
wish to get the employees’ reaction to a newly intro- 
duced retirement plan. A half-dozen well-phrased 
questions may be enough to get the information 
needed. Or perhaps just a single question about a 
proposed change in scheduling vacations will enable 

(Text continued on page 13) 


If this seems “too many” for employees to answer in & ret 
sonable time and without losing interest in the project, it may 
be noted that many of the questions are short and that they can 
be answered by a check mark. Even a long questionnaire can be 
answered by an average employee in less than one hour. 


From, Management Record, March, 1960. (Reproduced by permission. Copyrighted, 1960, National Industrial Conference Board.) 
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Summarization of Attitude Survey Experience of 155 Companies 


No.of Group Group Group 
Table 1. Number of Surveys Made 
85 2 1 82 Eight companies had made twenty or 
76 12 11 53 more surveys; one company reported 
25 6 5 14 making 114 surveys. 
Number answering................ 158 
Table 2. Dates of Surveys 
39 2 0 87 It will be noted that a large majority 
118 21 19 73 of the surveys were made during the 
— past five years. 
Number answering................ 152 
Table 3. Which Employees Were Surveyed? 
groups 49 3 3 43 There seems to be a definite trend to 
All departments except one or two...... 18 4 4 10 include all groups and all levels of 
Everyone on payroll.................. 87 16 11 60 employees when making a survey. 
Number answering.............--. 154 
Table 4. How Many Subjects Were Covered? 
133 22 16 95 All but one of the “strong follow-up 
20 1 3 16 companies” asked questions on many 
subjects. 
Number 153 
Table 5. Type Survey 
Written questionnaire................. 119 19 17 83 It is generally agreed that it is easier 
OFA VION 10 1 0 9 to follow through after a question- 
23 2 2 19 naire survey than after the oral- 
interview type. 
Number answering................ 152 
Table 6. Who Planned the Questions Asked? 
COMPANY 43 5 31 Formulating the questions is most 
OF 72 ll 18 48 or more persons. 
Number answering................ 154 
Table 7. Who Administered the Survey? 
COMPANY 61 ll 8 42 Company personnel ordinarily ad- 
69 8 6 55 minister their own surveys and also 
GN 23 4 3 16 the survey forms which are sold 
— commercially. 
Number answering................ 153 
Table 8. Who Interpreted the Survey Findings? 
55 12 36 Ditto for the interpretation, but to a 
Number answering................ 155 
Table 9. Were the Employees Told of the Survey in 
Advance? 
120 19 16 85 Usually one to ten days advance 
Number answering................ 155 
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Summarization of Attitude Survey Experience of 155 Companies—Continued 


No.of Group Grou Grou 


Comment 


Table 10. Were There Any Union Members in the 
Survey? 


Table 11. What Per Cent of Those Surveyed were 
Union Members? 


Number answering................ 


Table 12. Aittitude of Union Before Survey 


Table 13. How Accurate a Picture of Employee Atti- 
tude did Survey Yield? 


Reasonably accurate................. 


Number answering..............-. 


Table 14. Did Management Learn Any Significant 


Things from the Survey? 


Table 15. Did Management Decide in Advance to 
“Do Something’ about the Findings, if 
Action Was Indicated? 


Table 16. After the Survey, Was Someone (or a Com- 
mittee) Assigned to Follow Through? 


152 


12 
11 


CO 


mown 


56 
57 


SB 


19 


10 


14 
12 


29 
78 


87 
15 


103 
7 


Half the companies had uni 
the union factor did not time 
the survey follow-up picture. 


In sixty-one of the companies, there 
were more than a few union members. 
No relation between concentration of 


union membership and follow- 


Fifteen companies said the union atti- 
tude was better after the survey than 
before. Only one company said the 
attitude deteriorated. This company 
is in Group 8. 


Ninety-six per cent of the companies 
felt their survey findings were “‘reason- 
ably accurate” or “very accurate.” 


Most companies believed their surveys 
were worthwhile in terms of what was 
learned from them. It is surprising to 
note that four Group 1 companies re- 
ported learning nothing of significance. 


Apparently the time when companies 
made surveys “just to see what our 
employees are thinking” is about at 
an end. 


This response follows logically from 
the answer to the last question. 


ut 
Number answering................ 155 
15 
49 
12 
76 
82 24 
26 
4 3 
Number answering................ ith 
After Survey 
4 19 
2 
Number answering................ 77 
42 6 
107 16 13 
6 60 0 6 
S155 
Number answering................ 148 
a 
Number answering................ 
: 
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Summarization of Attitude Survey Experience of 155 Companies—Continued 


No.of Group Group Group 


Comment 


Table 17. How the Survey Findings Were Used 


Discussed by top management........ : 149 
Used to review company’s personnel poli- 

Discussed orally with employees 6 98 
Used in training meetings.............. 81 
Written up in separate booklet......... 56 
Written up in house organ............. 48 

18. How Would You Characterize the Follow- 
— up of Your Last Survey? 
Extremely thorough... $1 
Rather thorough.............. 65 
Some of the more important findings were 

Not much follow-up was attempted..... 7 

Number 1578 


Almost all the companies did some- 
thing about their findings. Several 


18 15 16 dozen different things were done by 
18 14 66 one or more companies. The most 
13 16 52 common follow-up activities are shown 
9 10 37 in this table. Others are listed in the 
ll a 30 text. 
4 3 21 
ll 5 15 Sixty per cent of the companies de- 
10 10 45 scri their follow-up as “rather 
thorough” or “extremely thorough.” 
1 2 51 No absolute standard of what consti- 
0 0 7 tutes a thorough follow-up exists, of 


course, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that these companies were not 
trying to answer the questions as 
accurately as possible. 


* resents companies with the most thorough follow-through; Grou 
the follow. See the graph d 


ph at the top of the secon 


® Two companies checked two answers to this question. Both were counted. 


(Text continued from page 10) 

management to make the decision which will be most 
satisfactory to the employees. 

But such surveys are the exception. In most in- 
stances, when a company decides to make a survey, 
a wide range of questions are asked. And when more 
areas are exposed to inquiry, there naturally will be 
more findings and a greater need for follow-through. 


Notifying Employees in Advance 


To get a candid picture of their ideas and opinions, 
some companies spring surveys on their employees. 
These companies argue that to give notification in ad- 
vance is to invite collaboration and politicizing among 
the employees. Union leaders have been known to sug- 
gest to their members that they answer questions in 
a particular way and that they ask for certain things 
where their write-in comments are solicited. 

While recognizing that such things may occur, 
most companies feel the advantages of informing the 
employees of the survey in advance far outweigh the 
hazards. These companies recognize that employees 
tend to get together to discuss job matters, whether 
there is to be a survey or not, so they discount the 
seriousness of such discussions. The point may even 
be made that it is helpful for the employees to dis- 
cuss company matters prior to a survey so that the 
answers they give are not simply spur-of-the-moment 
responses. But, basically, companies give notice in ad- 
vance simply because that is the way they prefer 
doing business. 


2, companies with a less thorough follow-through; and Group 8, companies with 
umn on page 14 for further details on this classification. 


Two or three days’ notice is common. Some com- 
panies first mention that a survey will be made as 
long as to or three months beforehand. The first an- 
nouncement is followed by several others which give 
information about the survey—why it is being made, 
the date on which it will begin, the form it will take, 


and so on. 


How Unions Regard Surveys 


Unions have been known to protest that manage- 
ment was getting into “their area” when making an 
employee attitude survey. A few unions have con- 
ducted surveys among their members. But Tue Con- 
FERENCE Boarp has yet to hear of an executive who 
accepts the argument that making employee attitude 
surveys is not a perfectly legitimate company activity. 

Half the companies in the present survey deal with 
unions. Thirty of these companies described the un- 
ion officers as “antagonistic” or “indifferent” to the 
survey idea, while thirty-two said the union was “fa- 
vorable.” The replies of these companies to a “before” 
survey and “after” survey question were of special 
interest. One company said the union attitude was 
less favorable after the survey than before, but fifteen 
said it was more favorable. (In the one case of de- 
teriorating attitude, there had not been much follow- 
through on the survey findings.) 


Will Management Learn Anything? 


There is almost complete agreement among the co- 
operating companies that management will learn 
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many things from an attitude survey. This is true of 
companies that have made a number of surveys and 
of those that have made only one. 

“Confirmation” and “general endorsement” stand 
high on the list of things learned. And who is to say 
that a survey, like a periodic physical examination, 
that results in a clean bill of health is not very much 
worthwhile? 

But almost all companies, however well they are 
managed, find at least a few things to do after their 
surveys have been completed and the findings an- 
alyzed. There will likely be at least a few weak spots 
to strengthen and a few changes, perhaps minor ones, 
to make. In some instances management will find 
many things to do. 

Thirty-four different answers were given by the 
cooperating companies to the question: “What sig- 
nificant things did your management learn from the 
survey (on the credit side, on the debit side, or on 
both sides) that it had not known beforehand?” 


Number of 
Answer Companies 
General confirmation of what we thought we 
knew (on credit or debit side) beforehand ........ 10 
Specific things learned (as alleged salary 
General endorsement of company policies and 
Learned, in general, what was on the minds of 
Clarified and sharpened our awareness of existing 
Q 
Endorsement of specific company matters 
Learned our employees wish to be kept better 
informed how company is doing and what is 
2 


The remaining answers were one-of-a-kind. The fol- 
lowing examples will suggest their nature: 


“Since considerable work had been done to strengthen 
communications and supervision between our two surveys, 
management was gratified to receive proof of substantial 
improvement when the results of the second survey were 


in. 
“Surprised to learn of the intensity of dissatisfaction 
on some matters and also to learn how many of manage- 
ment’s actions were being misinterpreted by lower-level 
employees.” 

“Generally, no, but did: (1) provide action; (2) sta- 
tistically define most urgent problems; (3) make problems 
less personal; (4) motivate desire for improvement.” 


WHAT HAPPENS AFTERWARDS? 


It is generally recognized today that it’s what hap- 
pens after the survey that is most important. It is 
then that management has the opportunity to capi- 
talize on the survey findings. But if nothing happens, 
the net return on the investment of time and money 
may be small indeed. 
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The 155 sample companies were divided into three 
groups on the basis of the vigor and thoroughness of 
the follow-up, as judged by the company’s own state- 
ments and by what could be read between the lines 
Group 1 companies were judged “most thorough” rm 
following up the findings from their surveys; Group 2 
companies “next most thorough”; and Group 3 “least 
thorough.” There were twenty-three companies in the 
first group, nineteen in the second, and 113 in the 
third. It should not be assumed that the Group 3 com- 
panies were delinquent in following through, but only 
that their follow-up appeared to be less thorough than 
the others. Some of the Group 3 companies may have 
had little follow-up work to do! 

Follow-up varies according to a company’s philos- 
ophy of what is involved in good employee relations 
according to the nature of the survey findings, and 
according to many factors less critical than these two. 

If a company finds from its survey that it enjoys 
the strong support of its employees on all major pol- 
icy and procedure matters, it would need to do little 
more than inform the workers of the findings and 
thank them for their cooperation. And if a company 
that does not believe in consulting with its employees 
and in keeping them informed of company activities 
and future plans should make an attitude survey, it 
probably would see no good reason for following 
through. 

Similarly if a company’s objective is simply to give 
the employees an opportunity to “let off steam,” there 
will be little or no follow-through. But if a company is 
sincerely interested in finding out how its employees 
feel about a wide range of basic policy and procedure 
matters, then it may well get into a follow-up pro- 
gram that will last a year or longer. 

Some half-dozen fairly distinct levels of company 
follow-up may be distinguished. 


e Do nothing. 


e Acknowledge the employees’ cooperation some 
time after the survey has been completed and tell 
them that the findings are being studied by man- 
agement. Do nothing further. 

e Same as above, except take a few corrective ac- 
tions. These probably are easy-to-do things, per- 
haps obvious things that should have been done 
before, such as improving the lighting in certain 
areas or increasing the paid-vacation period from 
one week to two weeks for all regular employees 
with at least one year of service. 

e Some corrective action is taken on both small 
and large items. 

e Good follow-up. Most things done. 

e Excellent follow-up. All things done or reasons 
given if no action is feasible. 


The enthusiasm with which management custom- 
arily embarks on an attitude survey is sometimes lost 
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along the way. Admittedly, it is much easier to make 
, survey than it is to follow through on the findings. 
As mentioned previously, a company may spend a 
ear or more implementing the findings from a sur- 
vey that was made in a single day. <- 

More than one company, after reviewing a survey 
report, has concluded: “The less said about this, the 
ae factor affecting follow-up is the time lag 
between the survey itself and the delivery of the sur- 
vey report. Not uncommonly, the lapse of time is sev- 
eral months. Thus, if management is looking for a 
way out, it can reason: “Things are different now 
than they were three months ago. If we made the sur- 
yey today, the picture would be far better.” 

Tae CONFERENCE Board learned of one survey that 
was completed on a Friday afternoon. The consultant 
and his staff made the tabulations and typed the 
basic report over the week end.* When the president 
arrived at his office on Monday morning, the findings 
were on his desk! This is the way he wanted it. He 
understood the advantages of prompt follow-up. 

Follow-up may fail because no one is given the defi- 
nite responsibility for directing it. Sometimes man- 
agement assumes that “everyone will do his part.” 
But what is supposed to be everybody’s responsibil- 
ity may not get done at all. Definite planning and 
scheduling of corrective action is required. 

However, it is probable that follow-up fails more 
often because it seems to lack urgency than for any 
other single reason. Executives are busy people. They 
have their own interests and their own problems. The 
survey follow-up work is something added to their 
regular responsibilities. Thus, it is easy for an execu- 
tive to say “I’ll let the survey work go far awhile 
until I’m not so busy with other things.” Often this 
means the survey work is put off permanently. 


Place of a Consultant 


To most companies an attitude survey is “some- 
thing different.” Even the most conscientious man- 
agement is apt to wonder just what the findings mean, 
how they should be interpreted in relation to other in- 
formation about company operations, and particu- 
larly what should be done about them. Management 
may feel that it is on “dead center” with regard to the 
survey report. How can it get off? In which direction 
should it move? 

It is at this point that a number of companies have 
found a consulting service helpful. A survey specialist 
who has faced similar problems in other companies 
can often assist management in the proper interpre- 
tation of the findings. He can offer suggestions on 
procedures. He may even help guide the follow- 
through work. Being apart from management and an 


“It took a little longer to prepare the breakdowns (by depart- 
ment, sex, length of service, etc.) and to type out all the comments. 


How the Survey Findings Were Used 


To the question: “How were the survey findings 
used?” more than forty different answers were given.! 
Here are some of them. 


Number of 
Answer Companies 
To correct or improve problem situations... 14 
Findings discussed with each supervisor ...... 9 
Gave us basis for reviewing our policies........ 4 
Results summarized and sent to each 
employee’s home in the form of a letter... 3 
Findings discussed in small group meetings 
3 


Used to improve employee communications.. 2 
Helped us in revamping our development 
work with supervisors and managers ........ 2 


Some comments by individual companies were: 

“We discussed the findings with officers of the un- 
ion.” 

“We established a retirement program as a result of 
our survey.” 

“We conducted an area salary survey to obtain the 
facts about our own compensation plan.” 

“A ‘grass roots’ program was developed. Local units 
were encouraged to take action wherever possi- 
ble, sending up the line only those items of gen- 
eral significance.” 


*The most frequently given answers to the question will 
be found in Table 17. 


expert in survey matters, he can call the shots as he 
sees them. He can warn of possible pitfalls and advise 
management of the most likely procedures to use. 


The Nature of Follow-Through 


Only the company itself can determine what, at a 
given time and under a given set of circumstances, 
constitutes an adequate follow-up of its survey find- 
ings. The reason for this is that an employee attitude 
survey is not something apart from all other company 
considerations. Thus, two companies learning the same 
thing about their retirement plans may interpret the 
finding in very different ways. And both may be 
right. The two companies, after interpreting the find- 
ing in different ways, may take similar actions or dif- 
ferent actions. And either course may be right. 

No list of things to do after a survey and no list of 
best procedures can be made that will fit all com- 
panies. It can be said, however, that there are a num- 
ber of things that most companies will wish to con- 
sider doing after making a survey. Some of these are 
shown in Table 17. 

Also, the answers in the accompanying box show 
how a number of companies implement survey find- 
ings. Some of the things that were done—as discuss- 
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ing the survey findings with supervisors—probably 
occurred in many more companies than the figures 
indicate.! 

The extent of the follow-through, as well as the 
form that it takes, varies from company to company. 
A follow-up that would satisfy most companies might 
be regarded as something less than thorough by a 
particular company. One company, whose survey and 
follow-up experience were described recently in this 


1The space for write-in answers on the questionnaire was lim- 
ited, and in this instance it was difficult for the respondents to 
list all their follow-up activities. 


magazine, did not rest until it had co 
on more than 6,000 suggestions.1 While 
overwhelm executives considering sur 
companies, the consensus of company e 
lights the value of a sincere, 
fort. It is through such a foll 
can expect to reap maximum 
attitude survey. 


such zeal may 


vigorous follow-up ef- 


SrerHen Hasse 


Division of Personnel Administration We 
*“Champion Attacks 6,643 Roadblocks,” Management R, 


December, 1959, p. $94. 


Labor Relations Bookshelf 


The Worker Views His Union—A study of the attitudes of 
union members of six locals, selected from different indus- 
tries, toward their respective organizations, union activi- 
ties, jobs, etc. By Joel Seidman, Jack London, Bernard 
Karsh and Daisy L. Tagliacozzo, The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1958, 286 pp., $5.75. 


Managers vs. Teamsters—A study of Teamster bargaining 
tactics. By Fred De Armond, The Mycroft Press, Spring- 
field, Missouri, 1959, 178 pp., $5. 


American Labor Unions and Politics, 1900-1918—Examines 
and evaluates political activity in the American labor 
movement prior to and during World War I. The first of 
a projected two-volume werk. By Marc Karson, Southern 
Illinois University Press, Carbondale, Illinois, 1958, 358 
pp-, $6.50. 


Due Process on the Railroads—A study of disciplinary griev- 
ance procedures before the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, First Division; a revision of an earlier edition pub- 
lished in 1953. By Joseph Lazar, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California, 1958, 66 pp., $1.25. 


American Trade Union Democracy—A study of the internal 
government of trade unions, with much attention focused 
on the national unions. By William M. Leiserson, Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, New York, 1959, 354 pp., 
$7.50. 


Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society—Discusses 
Marxian doctrine in the light of historical developments 
and presents a sociological theory. By Ralf Dahrendorf, 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, 1959, 336 
pp., $6.50. 


Dictionary of Personnel and Industrial Relations—This vol- 
ume represents an attempt to define more than 2,000 terms 
used in the language of personnel and industrial relations. 
For the most part, items are defined in broad, popularized 
terms rather than precise, technical terms. Among the 
areas covered are terms found in wage and salary admin- 
istration, labor relations, labor law, and training. Also in- 
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cluded are listings of personnel and industrial relations § 
associations, and publications dealing with industrial. a 


labor, and personnel relations. By Esther L. Becker, Phil- 


osophical Library, Inc., New York, New York, 1958, 366 


pp., $10. 


Labor Economics and Industrial Relations—A textbook for a! 


first course in modern industrial relations at the college 


level. By Dale Yoder and Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., South. 
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Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1959, 796 PP, 


$6.75. 


Arbitration and the Law—A volume containing papers de- 


livered at the 12th annual meeting of the National Acad-! 
emy of Arbitration, in Detroit, January 29-31, 1959.) 
Edited by Jean T. McKelvey, BNA Incorporated, Wash: 


ington, D. C., 1959, 292 pp., $6.50. 


The Economics of Collective Bargaining—A study of the. 


economics of collective bargaining as practiced in England. 
By P. Ford, Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England, 1958, 12105 


pp., $1.46. 


Labor in a Free Society—A collection of papers, prepared 
for a symposium held under the auspices of the Fund for @ 
the Republic. Among the authors are Erich Fromm, Sum- 
ner H. Slichter and Arthur J. Goldberg. Edited by Michad © 


Harrington and Paul Jacobs, University of California | 


Press, Berkeley, California, 1959, 186 pp., $3. 


John Riffe of the Steelworkers—Biography of John V. Rife, © 
1904-1958, a coal miner who rose to become executive vice- § 


president of the CIO. By William Grogan, Coward-Mc 
Cann, Inc., New York, New York, 1959, 256 pp., $4.50. 


Leadership Dynamics and the Trade-Union Leader—An 


analysis of the literature on labor leadership, including 


materia! collected by observation, interviews, and ques @ 


_tionnaires. By Lois MacDonald, New York University 
Press, New York, New York, 1959, 156 pp., $2.50. 


Last Man In—A study of race relations problems within labor 
unions. By Scott Greer, The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinou, 
1959, 189 pp., $4. 
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